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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


' Att the Wiseacres were at one throughout the opening 


years of this century, and until, say, August Ist, 1914, 
that an Anglo-German War was “ unthink- 


a iia able’’ because Peace was ‘‘ the Greatest of 
Thought British interests,” and the Germans had no 


more thought of attacking us than we had 
of attacking them. The so-called “‘German Danger” was 
a ‘Scare’? invented by ‘“ professional Alarmists,” worked 
up by sensation-loving newspapers, and “cranks” with 
“Germany on the Brain,” who ought to be suppressed as 
a public nuisance—‘‘ how could they know anything about 
German Psychology, German Policy, or German Statesman- 
ship as compared, e.g. with a man such as Lord Haldane, 
who had translated Schopenhauer in early life, who had 
kept in close touch with Germany and the Germans ever 
since, and was personally acquainted with all the leading 
men of the day, from the Kaiser downwards. What he did 
not know about Germany could not be worth knowing, 
and when he pledged his reputation as a pundit that the 
only thing we need fear in Germany was her higher level of 
education, it were idle to heed the warnings of men like 
Lord Roberts and others, who had never translated any 
German books, nor read any German philosophy, who were 
unacquainted with German professors, and whose mastery 
of the German language was questionable.” This was 
plausible if not absolutely convincing. It completely satis- 
fied Front Bench Politicians of all Parties, many able editors, 
and of course International Financiers, who were so shocked 
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at the suggestion that Germany represented anything but 
Peace and Goodwill, that when the Great War was imminent 
these Patriots descended en masse upon Downing Street, 
swearing by all their Gods that Great Britain would be 
ruined if she withstood the Kaiser’s bid for the domination 
of Europe. The subsequent Catastrophe must be debited 
primarily to Germany, with her policy of War at any Price 
—in the second place to our Wiseacres—Political, Journal- 


istic, and Financial—who previously refused to see facts f 


staring them in the face. 


Since the Great War, which at one time looked as though 
it might teach common sense, if not wisdom, even to Wise- © 


The End 


acres, these have hit on another, and, to them, § 
of War still more satisfying formula, though actually as © 


futile and perilous as their exploded pre-war ~ 
dogma of the “ Unthinkable” War. As 1914-18 was “a / 
War to end War,” and as ultimately it ended, ex hypothesi | 


there can never be another war, and all nations that sincerely 
love Peace may safely beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruning-hooks. It is more wicked 
than ever to regard war as a possibility. Q.H#.D. Any 
sceptics concerning this comfortable post-war theory that 


mankind has fought and finished its last war are referred to | 


the League of Nations, which is declared to be so impregnable 


a rock, so powerful a preventive of international conflict, © 
that Responsible Statesmen, such as Viscount Grey of © 


Falloden—whose devoted last-hour efforts to obviate the 


cataclysm of 1914 are much to his honour, though entirely © 


unsuccessful—go so far as to asseverate that had such a 
League existed at that time there would have been no war. 
We have long classified this opinion as among those state- 


ments that demonstrate the capacity of the human mind, | 
however honest, to believe whatever it wishes. Had there © 


been a League of Nations during the years Germany was 
making her prodigious preparations, by land, sea and air, 
to attack her neighbours—most of whom were asleep— 
German Diplomacy would have known how to pervert the 
entire machinery of the League to her own purposes, and 
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would have dominated that body as she did The Hague and 
other pre-war conferences. It was difficult enough in all 
conscience to get a hearing for what was denounced by 
all the Wiseacres as “anti-German propaganda.” We 
ask the reader to visualize the position, to conceive the 
atmosphere had Germany been a fellow-member with this 
country of a brotherly League of Nations! Not only would 
“ Alarmists ’? have been held up to public odium as “ traitors 
to the League” when they called attention to German 
military and naval developments, but British Armaments 
would have been allowed to rust on the ground that the 


| existence of the League placed “ the horrors of war altogether 


outside the range of practical politics.” As without any 
League, His Majesty’s Ministers treated a war with Germany 
as ‘‘ Unthinkable,’ we tremble to think of the plight to 


' which they would have reduced this country had there 


been a League which they could and would have made an 
excuse for disarming Great Britain and shutting their eyes 
yet more tightly to the menace across the North Sea. Just 
as “‘the Spirit of Locarno” is made a pretext for various 
forms of folly, so “the Spirit of the League of Nations” 
would have rendered all suspicion of the Mailed Fist as 
nothing less than ‘‘ Wicked.” 
TuE British People have so little reason for “‘ going nap” 
on the judgment of their Wiseacres that they are compelled 
: to try to form their own opinion on Foreign 
bon Affairs. They have been “let in” and “let 
down” too often to accept as facts what 
frequently prove to be fables. The Wiseacres have already 
forgotten everything that occurred before 1914, especially 
their ‘own unspeakable folly. They have likewise forgotten 
most things that happened between 1914 and 1918. Indeed, 
they prefer to regard the war as “a washout,” as they are 
subconscious of not having played any notable part in 
winning it. On their side the general public are disposed 
to regard the Wiseacres as something of ‘‘a washout,” as 
they seem to have developed an almost uncanny knack of 
backing a loser, though when the loser has lost they 
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blame everything except their own bad judgment. On no 
subject have Responsible Statesmen talked more unmiti- 
gated nonsense than on this very League of Nations, which 
they have placed on an impossible pedestal, and from which 
they have encouraged their dupes to expect the unrealizable, 


We make this remark in no Party sense, because we sincerely | 
regret to be obliged to admit that Conservative Leaders have | 


been no less thoughtless, and consequently no less foolish, 
than Liberal, Radical, and Socialist Politicians in their 
attitude towards the Geneva Parliament. We should be 
the very first to support the League of Nations if it offered 


the remotest prospect of fulfilling its primary purpose as a 7 
preventive of war—no Briton outside a lunatic asylum can © 


be otherwise than fervently attached to peace after the 


awful experiences of 1914-18. We must all perforce long | 


for enduring peace in which to repair the ravages of war, 
the effects of which are likely to remain with us throughout 
the century. 


Our attitude towards Peace and War is not inspired by a 
higher standard of morality in us, such as British Highbrows 
love to credit themselves with. The more 


Calne frankly we acknowledge this the better, and the | 
less we shall hear about “ British hypocrisy.” It is merely 


that Peace is essential to us. In other words, it suits our 


interests, social, political, material, Our lack of imagination, ~ 


however—and the higher you mount the political hierarchy 
the less imagination you find, and frequently the more 
insular the outlook—prevents us from appreciating that 
what seems best to us, and for us, does not always strike 
other nations as best for them. For one thing, although 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George between them may 
have lost the Peace, as many allege, the Allied and Associated 
Powers undeniably won the War in the field, though they 
made the calamitous blunder of not confirming their victory 
by marching to Berlin and dictating terms there. It should 
be unnecessary to labour the point that the winners of a 
war necessarily view a post-war situation differently from 
the losers—the former can grandiloquently “let bygones 
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be bygones”’; not so the latter. The League of Nations 
consequently bears a totally different aspect in London, Paris 
and Berlin. To the Allies it symbolizes the Allied Peace 
imposed in 1919 and consecrated in the Covenant creating 
the League. To those Germans, on the other hand, who are 
astute enough to embrace the proffered membership of the 
League offered at Locarno, Geneva is a potential machine 
for the revision of the Peace Treaties, whereby Germany 
counts on retrieving, diplomatically in the first instance, 
what she lost at Versailles. This is so obvious that it should 
be clear even to Wiseacres, but unfortunately Wiseacres suffer 
from a form of political myopia that disables their seeing 
anything they don’t wish to see. The Germans, it must be 
said in all fairness, have afforded other Members of the 
League no shade of a shadow of an excuse for misunder- 
standing the meaning of their joining the League. The 
German Government was at pains to publish a semi-official 
Note for the benefit of all whom it might concern, so that 
hereafter it should be impossible to accuse them of having 
entered the League on false pretences. This document was, 
indeed, so frank that it proved too much for our “‘ Locarno ” 
Press, and was practically boycotted in London. The 
immediate object of Germany is “revision of the Peace 
Treaties,” or, in other words, to convert the League into 
a Pandemonium, as once Europe begins overhauling the 
Peace Treaties it will be impossible to stop, as Germans 
and pro-Germans foresee. 


THE “crisis”? at Geneva during the past month was the 
inevitable result of the irreconcilable divergence between 

the great majority of Continental nations, 
elma who desire to maintain the post-war settle- 

ment to which not a few owe their inde- 
pendence and security, and on the other hand Germany 
and her satellites, such as Sweden (whose record as a 
neutral will, we trust, not be soon forgotten by the Allies), 
whose policy is ‘‘ revision ’’—alias destruction—of the Treaties 
which would put all the fat in the fire. Our readers can 
form their own opinion as to which group stands for Peace 
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and which for War. The people of the Dominions should 
not allow themselves to be misled by the stream of mis. 
representations that issues from pro-German agencies in 
London which lie to them concerning the situation in 
Europe, just as in all probability they misrepresent the 
sentiments of the Dominions. Were the latter fully and 
fairly informed on recent events at Geneva, they would 
unhesitatingly and unreservedly support Poland’s claims to 
a seat on the Council whenever Germany enters that body, 
because Germany aims at persuading—alias coercing—the 


League into altering her Eastern Frontier so as to make | 
Poland’s strategic position between Russia and Germany | 
still more precarious than it is already. It is therefore | 
only right and in accordance with that sense of fair-play— © 
which is eternally invoked on behalf of Germany—that © 
Poland should be put in a position to defend herself against © 
this formidable diplomatic offensive by occupying an ‘equal | 


position with Germany in the League. Should Germany 
succeed in once more dismembering Poland, she would be 
in an overwhelming position to recommence operations 
against France and Belgium diplomatically in the first 
instance, at Geneva, and when the omens were favourable 


by the other means on which she ultimately relies to | 
recover Alsace and Lorraine. The French know all this | 
only too well. It is apparently only our Wiseacres * 
masquerading as Responsible Statesmen who are ~ 


totally unable to grasp the most elementary international ~ 


fact. 


GERMANY’S ‘‘ grievance” concerning Membership of the 
League and Election to the Council was either manufactured 

by Germans in Berlin or invented by pro- 
Le » Germans in London. She and her partisans 

evance sees 

are adepts at exploitation, and they made 
the most of this imaginary grievance by representing the 
German Government as the victim of something less than 
good faith, on the strength of a reputed pledge or under- 
standing at Locarno by the other ‘“‘ Locarno Powers,” as 
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alone, should obtain a seat on the Council. There was no 
such pledge or understanding in any shape or form, explicit 
or implied, nor could there be, as “the Locarno Powers ”’ 
are not the League of Nations, and could by no possibility 
control the League on such an issue, nor did they at any 
moment pretend that they could, nor did Germany suppose 
that there was any such assumption on their part. Poland 
was frank and loyal in her policy from the outset. She 
made no concealment of her intention to claim a seat on 
the Council when she learnt it was to be enlarged, and 


persons who pass for being well informed aver that so 


long ago as last November Warsaw communicated its 
views to Berlin. The Germans are realists, and always 
understand any other nation defending its interests—how- 
ever incapable our Wiseacres may be of such compre- 
hension. We should not be surprised to learn that the 
fable—as the Daily Mail has suggested—of a promise to 
Germany that none but she should darken the doors of 
the Council of the League of Nations, had originated with 
some bright particular star in the League of Nations Union. 
At any rate, it was the Parliamentary Committee of this 
infatuated body—which must contain a prize collection of 
Mugwumps, not to say ‘‘Mugs’’—who stampeded the 
Government into a deplorable debate at a most inopportune 
moment at which the fable of “injured Germany” was 
the “star turn.” This put our Foreign Minister in an 
impossible position and directly provoked the subsequent 
crisis at Geneva. We confess to never having shared the 
thapsodies that followed Locarno, and thought and said at 
the time that not only were such demonstrations a mistake 
but were calculated to defeat their own object by arousing 
foreign suspicion of “‘ Perfide Albion.” But we keenly sym- 
pathize with Mr. Austen Chamberlain in his strenuous 
efforts at Geneva to undo the mischief wrought by 
that miserable debate at Westminster in which Sir 
Alfred Mond alone distinguished himself. If the League 
of Nations survives the propaganda of the League of 
Nations Union it must possess the endurance of an 
elephant. 
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Havine established an International Stage in the centre 
of Europe and made it the cynosure of all eyes, our Wiseacres 
are, aS usual, amazed when the inevitable 
happens and the League of Nations becomes 
a hotbed of strife, the battle-ground of contending factions 
with conflicting ambitions. How could it be otherwise when 
you invent an institution embracing Responsible States- 
men from nearly fifty nations, great and small, gifted 
amateurs who excel in exposition and who as members of 
Governments are dependent on more or less precarious 
Parliamentary majorities which necessitates their keeping 


Succés d’Estime 


one eye on home politics and on a sensitive home public? | 
In the old days of the despised and discarded Old Diplomacy } 
such an issue as the admission of one or more nations to an | 
International Congress would have been quietly settled 
behind the scenes by an exchange of Notes between the | 
Powers concerned, followed by an announcement of the | 


decision arrived at, which might or might not have been 
followed after a decent interval—when feelings had cooled— 
by the publication of a White Paper or Blue-book containing 
the operative documents. According to The Times corre- 
spondent at Geneva (who may be presumed to be an ardent 


admirer of the League), writing after what has been tragically 
described as “‘ the Tragedy ”: ‘“‘ For the purpose of ushering 7 
Germany into the League of Nations the representatives of 7 
48 nations were lodged in the hotels of Geneva for eleven © 


days, and as there were only two meetings of the Assembly, 
each of less than three hours’ duration, during most of the 
time they had to find something else to do.” Hine ille 
lachryme. Such is the machine devised by the great and 
good on both sides of the Atlantic as “‘ the hope of the world,” 
blessed by Bishops and Archbishops and other men of God 
as something too holy for human criticism, and pronounced 
by Responsible Statesmen of all Parties in this country 
to be ‘‘ the only alternative to war.’’ God help us because 
we cannot apparently help ourselves. Indeed, we seem to 
be worse off than when war was declared to be “ unthink- 
able’ and later on as “ended” for all time. Ultimately, 


after a vast amount of manceuvring, of marching and counter- | 
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marching, pressing claims that were subsequently withdrawn, 
and highly ingenious bargaining which came to nothing, 
it devolved on Brazil to prick the bubble of the League’s 
reputation as a Peacemaker. Had it not been Brazil, it 
would assuredly have been some other nation, probably 
at some more inconvenient time and in more dangerous 
circumstances. We therefore decline to join the hue-and- 
cry after Brazil, as on reflection the civilized world may 
gradually realize that the enforced adjournment of the 
reconstitution of the Council was a blessing in disguise 
because it demonstrates, beyond a peradventure, the impo- 
tence of the Talking Shop at Geneva for anything but 
talk. So long as the League attempts nothing—or only 
small things—it will enjoy a succés d’estime. 


OnE considerable cat let out of the Geneva bag is of special 
interest to the readers of the National Review at Home 

and Overseas. As they are only too well 
ari y nag aware, we have in season and out of season 
Bag “harped on” the subject of the ex-Colonies 

of Germany, of which no inconsiderable pro- 
portion are now administered under various Mandates by 
different authorities within the British Empire. We should 
always have preferred that these territories were simply 
annexed in order to avoid future complications. However, 
Highbrows who had far too much say in drafting the Peace 
Treaty in Paris, with the assistance of General Smuts—who, 
though a Realist in South Africa, enjoys posing as an Idealist 
in Europe—insisted that a régime of “ mandates” would 
look better in the eyes of all other Highbrows on both sides 
of the Atlantic than what they termed “‘ naked annexation,” 
while meaning substantially the same thing. From that 
day to this there has been an audible silence on this subject 
which the official world objects to have raised. Anyone 
who privately tackles Ministers as to Germany’s ambition 
to recover her former Colonies is, we are told, shut up by 
being told that ‘‘ the thing is unthinkable.” This made us 
think about it all the more, as too often the “‘ unthinkable ” 
of to-day becomes the “inevitable”? to-morrow. We have, 
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therefore, steadily pegged away at this topic in the hope of 
arousing the Dominions before it is too late. We have no 
confidence in the capacity of any British Government to 
say ‘““No” to Germany on any matter that is seriously 
pressed. Ministers almost invariably find it easier to say 
“Yes,” and this flabbiness was an active contributory cause 
of the Great War. Whenever one nation consents “in the 
interests of peace,” or on any other pretext, to be black- 
mailed by another there is bound to be trouble, because 
there comes a moment when public opinion revolts. Unless 
Downing Street realizes that the surrender of ex-German 
Colonies is not within the region of practical politics, it will 
be successfully blackmailed again. Monsieur Briand (French 
Prime Minister), at Geneva, confirmed what we said months 
ago, which optimists would not believe, viz. that at Locarno 
something was said by Allied statesmen which the German 
Government interpreted as implying Germany’s early re- 
entry into the Colonial sphere by acquiring a Mandate. 
Happily, Monsieur Briand’s ‘indiscretion’? roused the 
Italians, who naturally declined to be excluded from Colonial 
Mandates for the benefit of Germany, and accordingly Italy 
gave her moral support to Brazil in resisting Germany’s 
claim for a seat in the Council. This matter will have to 
be cleared up, and we trust that Dominion Governments 
will not emulate the complaisance of the Home Government 
on this and other matters connected with the League of 
Nations. Should they be so oblivious of their duty it is not 
extravagant to hope that Public opinion overseas will assert 
itself on a matter of such vital importance as the return of 
the Mailed Fist to the Pacific and Africa, which would mean 
re-opening one of the most dangerous issues settled by the 
War. We do not pretend that any Home Government will 
listen to us. British patriotic opinion can rarely get a hearing 
in Downing Street, but His Majesty’s Ministers must listen to 
the Dominions, however anxious they may be to play up to 
International Socialism or Little England Radicalism. 


Last month we discussed the admirable stand of Signor 
Mussolini in the face of German bluff over the Trentino, 
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which he simply “called,” with the inevitable result 
that the Germans collapsed and have been courting Italy 
ever since. Directly the German Government 
realized that post-war Italy, unlike pre-war 
Italy, was no longer at their disposal, 
and that they had to deal with a virile and vigorous 
national leader who declined to be bullied and was pre- 
pared to give a Roland for an Oliver, like the realists they 
are, they rapidly climbed down and began explaining away 
what they had previously said and giving away the Bavarian 
Prime Minister, who had talked Trentino and had been 
applauded to the echo throughout Germany until he was 
bowled over by the Duce. If only Responsible Statesmen 
nearer home would take a leaf out of Signor Mussolini’s 
book—instead of imagining that every Anglo-German 
difficulty is solvable by amiable platitudes, graceful con- 
cessions and effusiveness—and give Prussianized Germany a 
touch of the only thing she understands, appreciates, or 
admires, the European situation would be measurably more 
stable and the prospects of peace proportionately more 
assured than they are. However, as they have forgotten 
every lesson of the Great War, we can hardly expect them 
to learn anything in peace-time. We may write them off 
as “‘ Bourbons,” together with the ponderous Press that 
encourages their illusions. We must look elsewhere for a 
comprehension of the German problem, notably to the 
Italian Prime Minister, who is gradually becoming the focus 
of nations whose independence and integrity are bound up 
with the Peace Treaties of 1919. That Signor Mussolini’s 
eyes are open to the German game is clear from the recent 
rapprochement between Italy and Jugoslavia, who have a 
common interest in opposing the project of Mittel Europa, 
which has never been abandoned in Berlin and which the 
League of Nations is expected, wittingly or unwittingly, 
to promote. 


Signor Musso- 
lini’s Lead 


IN a recent interview in the Petit Parisien, Signor Mussolini 
—who keenly appreciates that an Entente Cordiale with 
France would be equally beneficial to both countries—stated 
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that his recent declaration on the situation in Southern 
Tyrol had been rendered necessary owing to the develop- 

. ment of Pan-Germanism. It was not, as had 
Statesmanship been suggested, ‘‘ an impulsive gesture of ill- 
temper,” but “the action of the head of a responsible 
Government who sees clearly and is not afraid to speak out 
so that people may hear him.” He emphasized the danger 
to France and Italy of the “‘ Germanic bloc of 80,000,000 
inhabitants,’ which should teach the Latin nations to draw 
nearer to one another. They, too, represented 80,000,000 
people who could impose peace. The Duce observed that 
Europe contained three different and counterbalancing 
races, namely, the Western Latin mass, the Germanic mass 
and the Slav mass. Were the Latin mass disunited, the 
equilibrium would disappear. This is one of the wisest and 
most salutary statements by any European statesman of 
recent years, indicating as it does that at last there is some 
hope of Paris and Rome cultivating those diplomatic and 
political relations for which isolated Frenchmen, such as 
M. Delcassé and M. Camille Barrére, laboured so strenuously 
and with a measure of success that would have been even 
greater than it was had their enlightened and patriotic 
efforts been properly appreciated and supported in both 
capitals. The National Review has long regarded, and 
has risked boring its readers by reiteration, the rapproche- 
ment of France and Italy as among the greatest of Britain’s 
European interests, because it promotes peace by deterring 
potential aggressors. The Italian Prime Minister further 
expressed the view which—pace some of our too “ broad- 
minded ” contemporaries—is, we are convinced, the view of 
the vast majority of the British people : 


Poland ought to have a permanent seat on the Council of the League 
because she is a great country with 30,000,000 inhabitants, 24,000,000 of whom 
are absolutely Polish, and because, as at present constituted, she owes her 
birth as a Power to the war, and because she has important interests to defend. 
Just as she had been on an equal footing with Germany at Locarno, so she ought 
to enter the Council at the same time as Germany. If the latter is admitted 
alone to the Council now she will, Signor Mussolini argued, subsequently agree 
to Poland’s entry only in return for certain concessions, such as the evacuation 
of part of the occupied territory and the grant of Colonial mandates. 


That is something for “‘ broad minds ”’ to ponder, if ‘‘ breadth 
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of view’’ has not destroyed their intellectual capacity for 
concentrated and concrete thought. Our quotation is from 
the Paris Correspondence of the Daily Telegraph, March lst. 
SEVERAL of our contemporaries are “ pained and grieved ”’ 
because the American Ambassador in London, on being 
: summoned to Washington to report to Presi- 
Sa a dent Coolidge on the European situation, 
appears to have expressed views indicating 

that His Excellency is not imbued with the true “‘ Locarno 
spirit,” nor is endowed with “a League of Nations mind.” 
But the net result of Mr. Houghton’s advice to the Adminis- 
tration would be advantageous to Europe if accepted, so 
we can only hope that it may impress the White House 
and hereafter inspire American policy. We believe he 
misjudges Europe on some points and is singularly unfair 
to France, doubtless as the result of strong German 
sympathies which are alleged to have made him an im- 
portant factor in securing the immense German vote in 
the United States for the Republican Party. This was 
said to partly explain his subsequent appointment as 
American Ambassador in Berlin, where he found himself 
in a very congenial atmosphere. Every pro-German— 
whether American or British—is necessarily anti-French, 
and inevitably holds France responsible for the present 
plight of Europe, as though she had been the aggressor in 
1914 and alone menaced the peace of the world to-day. 
However, let that pass. We are less interested in the 
American Ambassador’s diagnosis of the European disease 
than in the prescription he proposes to his own Government, 
namely to leave this wicked old world severely alone and 
concentrate on American affairs. For this policy we have 
vainly pleaded month by month throughout the winter, 
and are therefore much encouraged by the arrival of so 
powerful a reinforcement—though from a different stand- 
point—as Mr. Houghton, whose opinion is understood to 
carry all the more weight with the President because he 
sensibly refused to be carried away by the Niagara of sob 
stuff that submerged London during the weeks following 
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‘** Locarno,” while he has always refused to regard the 
League of Nations as other than a perilous sham which 
the United States should not “touch with a barge pole.” 


WE have never regretted the absence of the United States 
from Geneva, nor reproached the Americans for their 

, aversion from that gigantic Fool’s Paradise, 
pr ane What we did resent was, firstly, this League 
being thrust on distracted Europe by an 
American President, and, secondly, its being tamely swallowed 
by Allied statemen, though we fully appreciated the immense 
difficulties confronting them at the Paris Peace Conference 
in 1919 vis-d-vis Mr. Woodrow Wilson, who was so infatuated 
with his fad that the George Washington, lying at Cherbourg, 
was held in readiness to take the President home if the 
Associated Powers boggled over incorporating the Covenant 
of the League of Nations in the Treaty of Versailles, which 
was ipso facto stultified. The American people, however, 
have never realized, because they were never allowed to, 
that Monsieur Clemenceau’s acceptance of the League— 
in which he made no pretensions of believing—was only 
secured by President Wilson’s signing, sealing, and delivering 
a Pact in the form of a Treaty pledging the United States 
to support France in the event of another German aggression. 
Neither M. Clemenceau nor any other Allied statesman 
could be reasonably expected to foresee that this Contract, 
for which France had made heavy concessions, would be 
repudiated by the United States after her Chief Executive 
had received valuable consideration in her name and on 
her behalf. It is an episode of which no American has any 
excuse for being proud, and it should deter all Americans 
from vituperating France, who is naturally solicitous con- 
cerning her national security which President Wilson was 
allowed to compromise in the cause of his blessed League 
of Nations. 


Ir American politicians are temperamentally unable to be 
fair to France—who is unsupported by any “‘ French Vote ” 
in those middle Western States where the German Vote 
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looms so large and contests are decided—they should at 
least be able to appreciate the keen anxiety of Europe 
“Blues” o to be left alone to mind her own business in 
Blacks” ’ her own way without American interference. 

This feeling has grown appreciably since the 
publication of Colonel House’s Papers have disclosed to 
unsophisticated foreigners the true inwardness of American 
foreign policy. We on this side of the Atlantic are con- 
fessedly too stupid to appreciate the difference between the 
Democratic and Republican Parties, nor have many of us 
been so fortunate as to meet many Americans who can 
elucidate this baffling problem. But on one point we are 
clear. We have no desire that as in 1919-20 European 
questions should become the shuttle-cock of factions at 
Washington with the “‘ Blues” voting “Aye” because a 
“Blue ’” President was involved, and the “ Blacks ” voting 
“No” in the interests of Black Politics. We never know 
where we are with the Americans, and we devoutly hope 
they will hereafter “give a miss”? to all European Con- 
ferences and keep their ‘‘ Observers,” “ Reporters,” and 
other emissaries at home. Such, we understand, is the advice 
which the American Ambassador in London has pressed 
upon his President. For this we are duly grateful, because 
it would be the tardy recognition of a Monroe doctrine 
protecting the Eastern Hemisphere against Western en- 
croachment, and as it equally accords with American interests 
and popular sentiment, our old world should at last have 
some chance of being allowed to stew in its own juice, 
alike free from the Houses and the Hearsts. 


AccorDING to The Times Washington Correspondent, who 
gave a full résumé of Mr. Houghton’s views a day ahead 

of contemporaries (March 19th), had his 
a" “revelations” been made before “‘ the ques- 

tion of the adhesion of the United States to 
the World Court Protocol reached a vote in the Senate, that 
proposal would have been overwhelmingly defeated.”” That 
is unfortunate—our readers may remember that we did what 
little we could to “ginger up” Senator Borah and his 
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far-famed ‘“‘ Battalion of Death ’’ to stick to their guns, but 
they ultimately wearied of well-doing and allowed this 
pernicious measure to pass, though luckily with reservations 
that reduced it to a nullity, so no great harm was done, 
The same Correspondent encourages us—though himself 
discouraged—by declaring that “there cannot be the 
faintest doubt” that Mr. Houghton’s views broadcast 
throughout the States “‘ will do more to strengthen the cause 
of the Isolationists than anything that has happened since 
the war.” This is the best news that has reached us from 
U.S.A. for many a long day. It indicates a fairer division 
of labour—America for the Americans, Europe for the 
Europeans. On those terms our relations might conceivably 
improve over the present impasse with the imperfectly 
informed statesmanship of Washington continually dis- 
cussing matters it does not, and never will, understand on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


SYMPATHETIC Britons were getting somewhat anxious about 
their old friend Senator Borah, who seemed to be “a bit 


off colour” since his rebuff on the subject of 
cone oe the World Court over which his performance 

was unworthy of his reputation as a Diehard. 
However, the latest bulletins from the Senate are calculated 
to dispel all gloom on the score of the Senators health. He 
is clearly ‘“‘ in the pink” and “at the very top of his form,” 
and never more popular with his public, ie. the Hearst 
Press, the German-Americans, the Irish-Americans, and any 
other hyphenated patriots who demonstrate their love of 
Uncle Sam by advertising their hostility towards John Bull. 
The Senator is by no means only supported by hyphenates. 
An incalculable number of full-blooded Americans are 
always prepared to join in any campaign against ‘“‘ the 
hereditary enemy.” The latest has been maturing for 
many months without attracting any attention in the 
British Press, which is largely ‘“‘ spoon-fed ” from New York 
with the “‘dope”’ that is deemed good for us and useful 
from the Wall Street point of view and that of banking 
interests on both sides of the Atlantic. The bewildered 
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indignation Senator Borah’s “latest”? arouses in London 
newspapers that have habitually misled British opinion on 
American affairs and regard all Anglo-American problems as 
soluble by gushing about everything American, by swallow- 
ing every American proposition, and by inviting American 
interference in European affairs on the childish pretext that 
Washington sees eye to eye with London, is distinctly 
amusing. These thoughtless journals had the shock of their 
lives when they heard that the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate (presided over by Senator Borah) had tabled a 
Resolution asking the State Secretary to inform the Senate 
what action he has taken to negotiate conventions with the 
British and French Governments for the settlement of the 
claims for the many millions of pounds damages sustained by 
American citizens through the seizure of American ships 
carrying contraband to Germany during that period of the war 
in which America remained neutral because, in the immortal 
phrase of her President, she was “‘ too proud to fight.” The 
State Department in Washington is said to have 3,000 
claims filed and presumably Senator Borah’s Resolution 
was concerted with the Department. The Morning Post's 
Washington Correspondent—who first produced this 
interesting item of intelligence—anticipated the Borah 
Resolution would be passed by the Senate, and he is cer- 
tainly not “talking through his hat’ when he adds: “ The 
Washington Government appears to think its nationals 
ought to be recompensed for the huge profit they would 
have made if allowed to trade with the enemy, although 
that principle has never before { been [recognized in 
International Law.” In other words, it is no irresponsible 
demonstration by a crank, but is, and will be, an official 
move. 


WHERE we disagree with the Morning Post’s correspondent 
(as with many leading articles evoked in the British Press 
A Tonic by this episode) is when he says: ‘“ It will 
come as a distressing shock to England to 
learn that the American Government is preparing to lodge 
these claims.” To many of us it is neither a surprise, a 
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shock, nor a sorrow. It is exactly what we expect of 
Washington politicians who are ever on the look-out for an 
opportunity of making themselves offensive to this country, 
because such action, being acceptable to the vast Anglo- 
phobe vote, brings grist to their mill. We warmly welcome 
the prospect of the Foreign Relations Committee presenting 
such a Resolution to the Senate, the Senate’s adopting it, 
and the State Department pressing these claims on our 
Government. Nothing less would awaken our Anglo- 
Americanizing Press from its trance and cure it of its halu- 
cinations regarding the United States. The predominant 
idea of practical politicians across the Atlantic, as everyone 
at pains to face the facts realizes, is to score off this country. 
Our politicians and many prominent journals encourage 
these manceuvres by their abject attitude towards the 
United States which they affect to regard as though the 
great mass of Americans were animated by the amiable 


sentiments that may be heard after dinner in the oratory of | 


the Pilgrims’ Society, after lunch at the English Speaking 
Union, and at tea at the Sulgrave Institute. No one doubts 
that many of the organizers of these futile functions mean 


well and are sincere in the nonsense they talk—though f[ 


others are out for a little cheap advertisement—but they 
are like not a few other well-meaning people, mischievous 
because they mislead our public concerning true American 
sentiment and play into the hands of Anglophobes across 
the Atlantic who regard us as a pack of fools who will 
stomach anything. The Washington Government has been 


so spoilt by Downing Street that the State Department is | 


confident of getting these blockade “claims ”’ paid if they 
are properly pressed. Nor can we be surprised. Indeed, 
we should be anxious as to what might happen if matters 
were fixed up behind the scenes by Responsible Statesmen, 
bankers and bureaucrats. Fortunately the gaff has been 
blown, and however anxious to “‘ conciliate ’’ the Americans, 
His Majesty’s Ministers will hesitate to outrage the British 
people by entertaining this outrageous demand which we 
only hesitate to describe as “‘ the limit” because there may 
be unplumbed depths beyond. The State Department 
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might present us with a bill for American War costs, and 
after we have paid that they might seek an Indemnity. 
This rod will be kept in pickle against some impending 
election. 


WE confess to not often being in sympathy with German 
official utterances, which rarely mean what they say or 
say what they mean. But the German 
hig Mbit Minister of the Interior (Herr Kiilze), in the 
absence of the German Chancellor (Dr. Luther) 
and the German Foreign Minister (Herr Stresemann) on 
their rest cure at Geneva, succeeded in saying the word 
in season which hitherto no German public man in the front 
rank has had the nerve to utter. We are not surprised to 
find this remarkable speech slurred over or “skied” in 
our Progressive Press, which is becoming more German 
than the Germans. The occasion was a debate in the 
Reichstag (March 12th) on the Estimates of the Ministry 
of the Interior. The Minister emphasized the need of unity 
and a better conception of Federalism, while complaining 
that seven years after the Revolution there should still be 
officials who were disloyal to the State and who paid no 
proper respect to the symbols of the Republic. This 
accusation produced no small excitement among the National- 
ists, one of whom (Herr Kube) quoted an enthusiastic 
speech delivered during the war on the Kaiser’s birthday 
by the Minister of the Interior, then Burgomaster of Dresden. 
This attack provoked a crushing rejoinder from Dr. Kiilze, 
who said he had never disguised his sympathy with the 
Monarchists and was not ashamed of it, but 
when: a Kaiser who demanded from millions of Germans that they should 
stake their lives for the monarchy fled to Holland at a time when history for the 
first time demanded that he himself should defend the monarchical idea, the 
tie which bound us to him was severed. History will not seek the grave of 
monarchy on German soil but on the road to Holland. I could quite imagine 
that the monarchical idea would have risen again if the monarch had acted 
like Frederick the Great, who at the battle of Torgau (1760) fought from morn 
to eve, bespattered with mud and blood, shoulder to shoulder with his grenadiers 
and saved the monarchy. As far as I am concerned the monarchy is lying on 


the bier. One can revere the dead, but our energy must be expended in the 
interest of the living, in the interest of the German nation and of the German 


State, which are both alive. 
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So strange is the mentality of German Monarchists that 
instead of applauding this eloquent tribute to the monarchical 
idea, the Nationalists created such an uproar that the 
President of the Reichstag adjourned the Debate and the 
Nationalist Leader, Count Westarp, gave notice of a vote 
of censure on the Minister of the Interior, whom The Times 
Berlin Correspondent expected would be deserted by many 
Ministerialists. Such is post-war Germany under the in- 
fluence of “the Spirit of Locarno.” Any man with any 
respect for truth is violently assailed. 


THE practice of publishing private and confidential letters 
and private and confidential conversations—the essence of 

boring which was their privacy and the belief of 
indiscretion the parties that they were not addressing 
the public—has attained the dimensions of an international 
scandal. It is grossly aggravated when the individuals 
aspersed are no longer in this world and a slur is cast on their 
reputation which may pass into history in the case of men 


occupying high official positions. We need say nothing § 


more here of Colonel House’s grotesque account of a lunch 
at Lord Northcliffe’s table in May 1915, when military 
information of value to the enemy was said to have been 
indiscreetly disclosed by the ‘ babblers” concerned. In 
the grammatical construction of the Colonel’s not always 
pellucid style, it was uncertain whether the culprit was 
supposed to be the Editor of the National Review (credited 


with military knowledge he never possessed) or our host, | 
Lord Northcliffe, whose whole soul was concentrated on | 
winning the war, to which he so powerfully contributed, and © 
who would be the very last man to knowingly utter a single | 


word that could conceivably help any enemy of his country. 
However, that matter is disposed of, and Lord Northcliffe’s 
reputation could not be besmirched as ‘‘a babbler at the 
back,” as he spared himself so little that his untimely death 
was directly due to his unsparing labours during 1914-18. 
We need say nothing more on this unpleasant episode. Lord 
Northcliffe’s record renders him safe from the detraction 
of any passing war-guest he may have entertained. But 
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others are less fortunate because less well known to the public, 
and we cannot but think it a flagrant breach of taste—if 
nothing else—to cast reflections on the dead which, besides 
being outrageous, are calculated to give pain to their families 
and friends. 


We should probably do more harm than good by emphasizing 
the case of Dr. Walter Hines Page, the American Ambassador 

in London, because we realize that the surest 
Dr. Page way to damn any American in the United 
States is for him to be well spoken of in London. Those 
of us who had the privilege and honour of meeting Dr. 
Page, both before and after America’s entry into the war, 
regarded him as an American to the finger-tips, whose 
devotion to his own country was so keen that he could not 
bear seeing her going astray, as he thought, on an imperfect 
appreciation of the situation. He came to London without 
any pro-British prepossessions whatsoever. On the contrary, 
his attitude was one of amused and critical contempt, not 
unmixed with irritation at our stolidity and inertia. His 
sentiments were indeed typical of those of the best type 
of educated American who only knows England from books 
and who was brought up to regard her as “an antique” of 
some distinction, but politically “‘a back number” living 
on her past. He happened, however, to get a glimpse of 
the England that rarely reveals itself, and practically never 
to foreigners. Dr. Page was too honest not to be affected, 
and in the light of what he saw with his own eyes he revised 
some of his previous prejudices against the Old Country, 
to his own detriment in Washington, where he was forthwith 
discounted as “ pro-British’’ by the President and politi- 
cians generally who had remained imbued with the feelings 
the Ambassador had now discarded. They consequently 
ignored his opinions, refused to read his despatches, and 
his private letters became an annoyance to the President. 
Since those days the tributes Page has received on this side 
of the Atlantic have simply confirmed suspicion on the other 
that he was ‘‘ nobbled by London Society.” In fact, there 
has been a regular campaign against his memory by all 
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sorts and conditions of Americans, official, semi-official 
and unofficial, who regard any compatriot who abandons 
** tail-twisting ” as “‘ a backslider.”’ 


Dr Paae’s offence was, once his eyes were opened, that he 
could not be brought to regard the Great War as a meré 
. branch of Washington politics, as somethin 
His Offence i. be exploited oan ‘benefit of the Demd: 
cratic Party or the personal glorification of President Wilson. 
This naturally and inevitably made his standpoint unsym- 
pathetic to Colonel House. Moreover, as an intelligent man 
with some appreciation of European conditions, Dr. Page could 
distinguish between the belligerents as well as appreciate 
the issues at stake, which he considered concerned America 
as nearly as any Ally. He was extraordinarily tolerant of 
the Amateur Diplomacy of his friend “the Texas Talley- 
rand,’ who claims no small share in Page’s appointment 
as Ambassador, but there came a point when their views 
diverged, because Page saw things steadily and saw them 
whole, and regarded the crude plans of the President’s 
alter ego to project the President into the picture at all 
costs with increasing doubt, hesitation and pain. They 
must in his judgment be either futile or disastrous. Then 
it must obviously have been an unspeakable nuisance 
to any regular Ambassador of the United States to have 
a personal emissary of the White House touring the world 
at such a crisis, embarking on any negotiations he fancied, 
making what commitments he pleased, and reporting 
privately to the President in letters of which presumably 
the Ambassadors had no cognizance. No Diplomatic 
Service, except that of pre-war Germany, was ever asked to 
accept such a régime, and the Prussian practice of deputing 
one diplomat to survedler others was generally voted one of 
the least admirable features of Teutonic policy. Were we 
as indiscreet as Colonel House, we should repeat a private 
conversation with Dr. Page at Plymouth in the summer 
of 1917 which clearly indicated the handicap borne by 
American Diplomacy through the personal relationship 
between Colonel House and President Wilson, accentuated 
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as it was by the credulity of the Colonel when in contact 
with the Germans. It is, however, for Americans to resent 
House’s comments on their Ambassador for refusing to 
lend himself to the wild-cat propositions of a tourist 
who enjoyed power without responsibility. 


But the reputation of a British Ambassador concerns 
Englishmen, and we are entitled to ask what the Foreign 
Office proposes to do about the cowardly 
and contemptible attacks on Sir Cecil Spring 
Rice, who occupied in Washington a position 
even more difficult and delicate than Dr. Page in London. 
This episode, besides affecting the Foreign Office in general 
and our Diplomatic Service in particular, concerns Sir 
Edward Grey, who was responsible for appointing and re- 
taining Sir Cecil at this most critical post and who, being 
himself a man of honour, is solicitous for the honour of his 
officials and his friends. In one of Colonel House’s most 
preposterous chapters, entitled “‘ A Plan to Compel Peace,” 
that individual is described by his editor as making “‘ what 
amounted to an offer of American help to end the war on 
a basis of organized guarantees against militarism.’ And he 
was ‘‘frankly disappointed by the mildness of interest 
taken by Sir Edward Grey,” who, though the least suspicious 
of men, may conceivably have entertained doubts as to 
the Colonel’s capacity “to deliver the goods.” This was 
in November 1915, and as the United States did not begin 
to think about coming into the war until 1917, and then 
wasted another year before she “ got going,”’ there was serious 
ground for our Foreign Minister’s septicism. However, 
House was angry with everyone who took any of his many 
proposals less seriously than he took it, and himself. It 
was Clearly the duty of our Ambassador in Washington (who 
understood the United States much better than most of 
his predecessors or his successors, and who had probably 
more intimate American friendships than any man occupying 
his position) to keep the British Government informed 
of the real facts. He doubtless regarded the Colonel as a 
fumiste, as did many Americans, and resented the misleading 
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impressions caused by his activities in London and other 
Allied capitals, where the knowledge of American affairs and 
of American public men was about on a par with Washing- 
ton knowledge of Europe. House’s journal, under date 
December 6, 1915, contains this impertinent entry : 

Sir Paul Harvey called to bring a message from the British Ambassador. I 
listened to it with scant courtesy, for it was a repetition of the Ambassador's 
comments upon the American policy, particularly as regards peace measures, 
I indicated my impatience to Sir Paul by saying the Ambassador must still be 
nervous and excited over the situation. I explained that all of us were careful 
in discussing matters with the Ambassador because of his excitability. I 
expressed the belief that the United States knew quite well what was best for 


her, perhaps better than the British Ambassador, and that he need not give 
himself any undue concern as to our safety. . . . 


Ovur Amateur Diplomat was getting so big for his boots 
that he keenly resented any warning from any quarter, 
t however well informed (and no man was 
ae better informed than Sir Cecil Spring Rice), 
against the risk of hampering the Allies by 

premature peace projects that could not fail to react upon 
the United States. Sir Cecil only did his duty in trying to 
restrain Colonel House from fooling our Government by 
pretending that President Wilson’s attitude was different 
to what we know from this book it actually was. There 
was, as we were aware at the time, a network of intrigue in 
Washington against the British Ambassador, whom the 
Administration wished to remove in favour of someone 
more amenable to their pressure, and it is no compliment 
to the late Lord Bryce that he should have been the 
American nominee for that invidious position. Mr. Lansing 
(American State Secretary, who ultimately fell out with 
President Wilson) “‘ suggested that the time had come to 
disregard personal sensibilities and that a change of 
Ambassador was necessary ’’—these professional politicians 
were equally anxious to get rid of Page. House quotes 
Lansing as advising that Great Britain ‘“‘ sends such a man 
as Lord Bryce, with whom we could talk understandingly.”’ 
This can only signify that the American Government 
regarded him as more squeezable than Sir Cecil Spring Rice 
where British interests were concerned. This is a left- 
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handed compliment that no American would appreciate had 
the réles been reversed and British Ministers were disclosed 
plotting—during a war in which the United States was 
fighting for her life—to get an American Ambassador in 
London replaced by one more our way of thinking. 


CoLONEL Hovss has an ingenuous remedy for every dilemma, 
which meets us at every turn in his pages—he must “ take 
2 up” the matter. During “an uninterrupted 
A —- conversation of an hour and a half” with the 
es seen President this problem of discarding Ambassa- 
dors was exhausted. ‘‘ He (the President) 
thought my going was the only way properly to accom- 
plish what we had in mind ”—though what that was is not 
very clear beyond a desire to se faire valoir in the eyes of 
the Allies. President Wilson “suggested that I might say 
to the British Government that we could not deal with 
‘the highly excitable invalid’ they had here to represent 
them.” In a further talk it was decided that instead of 
recalling American Ambassadors abroad, House should look 
them up and teach them their business. We have no 
means of knowing whether Americans approve or not of 
their war diplomacy. Were we Americans we should feel 
indulgent towards Ambassadors who were dealt with in a 
manner which from the point of view of any public service 
might almost be termed disloyal. Among many amazing 
statements made at this stage by Colonel House is the 
following: “I found that Captain Gaunt * must have told 
him (the British Ambassador) that I had direct cable com- 
munication with. Sir Edward Grey. It shows the utter 
impossibility of keeping such matters secret.” Can Sir 
Edward Grey have been guilty of such an indiscretion, 
which would have been as unfair to British Diplomats as 
some of House’s activities to American Diplomats ? 


* We quote an editorial footnote attached to the word ‘‘ Gaunt.” ‘ British 
Naval Attaché, with whom, following his habit, House had established intimate 
relations.” As he likewise had close relations with the German Embassy— 
and once fatuously invited the British Ambassador to dinner to meet the 
German Ambassador—life must have been more complicated than it had 
been in early days in Texas. 
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Rice was obviously not of this type. He knew them too 
well to regard obsequiousness as good for them. He also 
realized, as they did not, the full proportions of the Pan- 
German danger to civilization, including the United States. 
We cannot, however, allow his fable to pass that Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice, of all men, came round and asked Colonel 
House, so to speak, ‘‘ to put him wise,” as his single anxiety 
was to please the Washington State Department and, if he 
blundered, to be corrected. We should be prepared to eat 
all the hats that Colonel House could produce if the British 
Ambassador had ever said anything remotely resembling 
this, unless, as a man with a highly developed sense of 
humour, “ Springy ” thought it time to pull the Colonel’s 
inviting leg. Incidentally, we would inquire whether 
Colonel House had leave to publish letters from Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice. If so, who gave it him ? 


Doers the Colonel romance? We are moved to ask this THE 
question because on December 21, 1915, he purports to indi 
ie et, write a letter to the President describing a 
personal visit to himself from Sir Cecil | The 
Spring Rice, who had never been more “amiable and Hs 
reasonable.” 
mis 
He is a queer Sir Cecil. He wished to know if he was doing anything wrong, or Do 
everything to please the State Department. It was rather a staggering question, and 
I had to tell him that some of his methods might be improved upon. He promised to the 
do better. ad 
nee ; It 
There was much more intriguing by Colonel House against . 
our Ambassador. Thus, he reports a conversation he had Mi 
with Sir Edward Grey on January 6, 1916, in which “I be 
touched lightly upon Spring Rice and sowed the seeds for tc 
further discussion,” while on January 13th the Colonel had th 
so far forgotten himself as to disparage our Ambassador, ha 
“in the strictest confidence,” to Lord Bryce, who very P 
properly replied: ‘‘ It would be exceedingly unwise of me t 
to take the matter up here.”’ Later on he denounced Sir ‘ 
Edward Grey for allowing “‘ Sir Cecil to remain in Washing- ; 
ton.” We can let all that pass. The Americans wanted ; 
someone who would always say “ditto” to them. Spring 
1 
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TuE Prime Minister displays unerring sagacity in handling 
industrial questions, as in all his personal dealings with 
‘ Englishmen and Englishwomen whom he 
LP ay thoroughly understands and who understand 
Wisdom him. He literally saved the situation on the 
publication of the Report of the Coal Com- 


mission by inviting representative mine-owners and miners to 


ay: Downing Street, where he exhorted them to carefully consider 
d to the Report before discussing itin public. This wise and timely 

advice produced a priceless pause when it was most needed. 
it It effectually stopped the incipient outflow of premature 
d opinions from “experts”? on both sides who had barely 
T had time to glance at the summaries appearing in the Press, 
af but were nevertheless ready to praise or condemn according 
d to preconceived opinions. It is universally agreed that 


the Report is a mine of invaluable information on the entire 
coal industry, which, thanks to Mr. Stanley Baldwin, all 
Parties—including His Majesty’s Ministers—have now had 
time to assimilate. The Commissioners are almost vehement 
in denouncing the policy of the coal subsidy, and this con- 
demnation is generally approved. The Report urges the 
nationalization of mining royalties—a suggestion on which 
opinion is keenly divided in different camps. Whilst scouting 
the nationalization of coal production, it recommends a large 
reorganization—indeed a reconstruction—of the industry 
with small regard to what are termed “ vested interests.” 
This to be effective would involve a drastic reduction in 
the personnel of management, the closing of many un- 
economic pits, the massing of others, the movement of mining 
population to more promising areas, and a considerable 
readjustment of wages. At the hour of going to press, 
Government, Mining Association and Miners’ Federation 
are still examining the mass of material provided for them 
by Sir Herbert Samuel and his colleagues. There is, so 
far, no hint from any quarter as to the line proposed to be 
taken, but by the time these pages appear our readers should 
be fully enlightened both as regards the attitude of the 
Government as well as that of the other Parties. We think 
no useful purpose could be served by our pretending to know 
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what should be done to get this great industry out of the 
impasse to which it has been brought by untoward circum- 
stances combined with an all-round lack of foresight plus 
a certain amount of malign mischief-making. The Com- 
missioners unquestionably contribute many helpful recom- 
mendations, though some are pronounced “ unpractical.” 
The remainder of the present Session would be absorbed 
by the necessary legislation should Ministers make the 
Report the basis of a new departure. 


THe Duke of Northumberland—who usually manages to 
keep his head when other people are twaddling—at once 

put his finger on certain weaknesses in the 
Sense Report of the Coal Commission which should 
not be allowed to pass without protest (see his article in 
the Sunday Express of March 14th, entitled ‘‘ May lst—and 
After’’) The Commissioners urge the owners to discon- 
tinue charging the miners generally with seeking to destroy 
the prosperity of the industry and deliberately restricting 
output. But, as the Duke observes, ‘“‘ No owner has been 
silly enough to make any such charge,” and this admonition 


only shows that the Commission have totally failed to grasp the real point, 
which is that a small number of men belonging to the Minority Movement have 
obtained great influence over the policy of the executive of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. This is shown by the fact that they have secured the election of a Secretary 
who is one of the authors of a book showing how the industry can be ruined 
by deliberate restriction of output and who is a member of a body working under 
the direct authority of the Moscow International. 


As the Commission are rightly keen that the public shall 
face the facts, their Report, which is in many ways valuable, 
should set us a good example by recognizing that it is the 
avowed policy of what is called ‘“‘ The Minority Movement,” 
who take their cue and not improbably receive cash from 
Moscow, to secure “key positions in every industry with 
a view to subverting the present Trade Union system 
and achieving the aims of Moscow.” As the Duke of 
Northumberland recognizes : 


The miners, as a body, of course, no more approve of this policy than does 
any other right-minded body of men. 

A danger which confronts us in May is that this revolutionary nucleus, which 
has so much influence in the Federation and has captured the Trade Union 
Congress, will call the tune. 
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We all most sincerely hope that the revolutionaries may 
fail and that the solid sense of the miners may assert itself 
and teach the marplots the lesson they need. But we do 
not dispel a danger by denying its existence—the catastrophe 
of 1914 should have cured our generation of this delusion ; 
but the intellectual inertia, not to say laziness, of English- 
men of all classes, and masses, tends to place Trade Unions, 
like political parties, at the mercy of the most mischievous, 
who are frequently the most active and the most determined. 


ANOTHER fallacy in the Coal Commission Report to which 
the Duke of Northumberland pertinently calls attention 

is the suggestion that there will be no lasting 
amasen an? peace in the mining industry under private 

ownership, because in most cases the owners 
have not contributed by their work or enterprise to the 
actual getting of coal. This may sound plausible, and 
even become a popular dogma, but it would appear to carry 
us a long way in a dubious direction—if it be not sheer 
claptrap. As the Duke points out, with that directness 
that makes him so formidable in controversy : 
Now the reason why the owners draw an income from the coal is that they 
have invested their money in it. If this is not a sufficient reason in the eyes 
of the men it cannot be a sufficient reason in their eyes for the investor in any 


other form of property to draw an income from it unless he contributes by 
work and enterprise. 


Would it seriously promote either the output of coal or the 
moral, physical or financial well-being of miners if all share- 
holders insisted on exchanging their present occupations 
for hewing coal? The writer has the misfortune to be a 
shareholder in a coal mine which discontinued dividends 
several years ago. Will it be contended that he would have 
helped matters by closing down the National Review, betaking 
himself to this particular area and insisting on labouring 
in the pits? Would any working miner have approved 
of an eccentricity which, if practised on a sufficient scale, 
would either result in displacing yet more miners or in en- 
dangering their lives were any mine managers such lunatics 
as to allow the mines to be stampeded by novices? It is 
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childish, and we do not for a moment suppose that Sir Herbert 
Samuel and his colleagues contemplated anything of the 
kind, and may even resent being debited with it, though it 
is the logical inference from their complaint that the owners 
are not miners. As the Duke of Northumberland observes; 


This is precisely the Socialist position, which is thus endorsed by the Com. 
missioners, and which the Conservative Government is also asked to accept. 


ApaRT from the burning question of coal—which might 
conceivably “upset the apple-cart ’’—it cannot be said 

that home politics are otherwise than dull— 
ont 0K indeed, in some respects depressing. It is 

never good for any Government to command 
so overwhelming a majority as the gratuitous folly of their 
predecessors provided the Conservative Party with at the 
last General Election, especially when Ministers are con- 
fronted by such apologies for Oppositions as the discordant 
Socialists who follow, lead, or desert Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, and the equally distracted Liberals, some of whom 
vote with Mr. Lloyd George, some against him, while yet 
others abstain. Such a situation should nerve the Govern- 
ment to govern according to its own ideas and on its 
own conception of right and wrong. But in politics, as in 
many games, the inferior performance of an inferior Party, 
like the inferior play of an inferior player, tends to dete- 
riorate and ultimately to demoralize the stronger Party 
or the better player, until at last both engage in a donkey 
race to see which will do worst and come in last. We 
don’t say things have reached this stage with His Majesty’s 
Ministers, and we sincerely hope they never will. The 
Prime Minister is a vastly different man from either of the 
ex-Prime Ministers, and we cannot conceive his approxi- 
mating to them or to their standards. For one thing, he 
is devoid of vanity; secondly, he is free from intellectual 
conceit; thirdly, he is not “out for himself.’ But the 
Parliamentary atmosphere invariably has an enervating 
effect, and inept Opposition reacts unfavourably on the 
Government, especially in the case of a man with the 
temperament of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who is so solicitous 
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of the susceptibilities of his opponents that if they dislike 
a spade being called a spade he is inclined to call it an 
agricultural implement. There is some risk of Ministers 
forgetting that they are where they are because they are 
not Socialists, nor Radicals, but Conservatives. To be 
approved of and applauded by our opponents at West- 
minster may be momentarily agreeable—though it will not 
disarm one of them in the constituencies—but to emasculate 
our policy at home or abroad, to cultivate effusiveness 
towards our foreign enemies, detachment towards our 
friends, and indifference in Imperial affairs, would be to 
pay too high a price for the appreciation of the other side. 


THe Government stands in urgent need of Ginger (with a 
capital G). This will obviously not be supplied by either 
Opposition, as Socialists and Liberals need 
all the Ginger they have got on their own 
premises. It can therefore only come from the Conser- 
vative Party, and the sooner a serious Ginger Group is 
formed among its swollen ranks, the better. Unfortunately, 
many of the younger Conservatives are following the strange 
gods who never lack worshippers in the unwholesome 
atmosphere of the House of Commons. The fact that in 
their zeal for Social Reform some of them are gravitating 
towards Socialism does not perturb us as much as it does 
some of their older colleagues on the Ministerial benches. 
It is only natural, human, and healthy that impressionable 
young men of the well-to-do classes, brought in contact for 
the first time with the hideous conditions in which no 
small proportion of our people live—the chronic unemploy- 
ment, the hopeless outlook, and everything else that makes 
life not worth having—should toy with unorthodox remedies 
and feel that no “ vested interests ’’ should be allowed to 
stand in the way of a serious effort to tackle some of these 
running social sores—particularly housing and worklessness. 
We sympathize with them in this attitude and _ heartily 
agree with those who realize the extent to which the Party 
suffers and the country suffers from the domination of 
bankers and bureaucrats, who are allowed to dictate our 
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financial and fiscal policy, which is largely responsible for 
some of the worst conditions confronting us—breeding the 
Bolshevism of misery and despair. But no attachment to 
Social Reform affords any excuse for the creeping paralysis 
of Pacificism and pro-Germanism which infects Parlia- 
mentarians generally, as transpired during that monstrous 
debate on the League of Nations engineered by a pre- 
posterous body calling itself the Parliamentary Committee 
of the League of Nations Union, of which a Conservative 
lawyer is Chairman. As previously pointed out, it was left 
to Sir Alfred Mond, greatly to his honour, to make almost 
the only speech Conservatives outside the House were not 
ashamed to read. No Conservative member holds any 
popular mandate to be a pro-German on the pretext of 
loving the League of Nations. Moreover, if some of the 
time wasted in ‘‘ boosting ’’ the Geneva League of Nations 
(which collapses whenever it comes in contact with realities) 
were devoted to developing the British League of Nations 
under our own flag, it would be a gain all round. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL is largely responsible for the 
acute disappointment caused by his much heralded Economy 

Bill, which. he introduced in an elaborate 
a. speech to the House of Commons on 

March 17th. It was he who raised the false 
expectations which, on his own present showing, were 
predestined to failure. Wishing, as always, to be in the 
swim of the moment, he grandiloquently declared a year © 
ago, when ‘‘ Economy ”’ was all the cry, that he and the © 
other super-Economists, his colleagues, would progressively | 
cut down national expenditure by £10,000,000 per annum. 
For the first time people could say, “So there was some 
point in the Prime Minister’s selection for the Exchequer.” 
It now turns out, however, that everybody, especially the 
prophet, was hopelessly and impossibly wrong. On his 
latest figures there was never the remotest prospect of any 
substantial reduction of expenditure, and as a matter of 
fact expenditure is steadily rising, and despite the Economy 
Bill is likely to continue the process in the future. As 
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the Daily Mail succinctly puts it, when in April 1925 
Mr. Churchill intimated a future “ net diminution ”’ amounting 
to “not less than £10,000,000 a year,” which would be 
effected ‘“‘each year progressively,” his words could only 
mean that our annual expenditure in coming years would 
be—taking the figures at the time he spoke— 


1925-26 oe oe ee <a £799,400,000 
1926~27 ~ ans ey - 789,400,000 
1927-28 ue = ~ ae 779,400,000 


The Daily Mail contrasts this alluring prospect with the 
actual fact, viz. an expenditure for 1926-27 of £803,500,000, 
ie. £14,000,000 worse than the forecast, and permanently 
“stabilized”? by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
£800,000,000, a figure which is presented to the taxpayer 
as something beyond the reach of criticism. Such is the 
millstone he is to carry, so far as we can make out, and 
liable at any moment to be weighted with fresh subsidies 
or doles. If unavoidable and immovable, it is, to say the 
least of it, unfortunate that the Millstone Minister should 
within the last year have pledged his reputation as a 
Financier to diminution. 


The Times seeks to cheer us up by reference to “lofty 
and serious considerations ”’ inspiring Mr. Winston Churchill’s 


oration; ‘“‘his survey of the much larger 
question of the nation’s total expenditure 
was in every way worthy of the responsible 
post which he holds.” We are even prepared to believe 
that it was ‘“‘in accordance with the best traditions of our 
public life.” Every pretentious pompous speech is. But 
the contents of this particular utterance are not consoling, 
because they indicate a bankruptcy of ideas. It relegates 
Retrenchment on a sufficiently serious scale to reach the 
taxpayer’s pocket to that distant date known as the Greek 
Kalends. Clearly we shall have Budgets of £800,000,000 
“for the duration” of Mr. Churchill’s Chancellorship, with 
the possibility of a heavy rise owing to the unforeseen. 
We may not even discuss the figure of our chronic Budget, 
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because so long as we enjoy the blessings of the Churchill 
administration, £165,000,000 is, according to the laudatory 
article in The Times, the full extent of the amount on which 
we may economize. The remaining £635,000,000 is sacro- 
sanct. It may go up. It probably, indeed inevitably, will, 
That is Mr. Churchill’s “ get out’? from his impasse. It 
has taken him a year and a half at the Treasury to make 
this profound and far-reaching discovery. His former speech 
was spoken without knowledge. Now he knows, and so do 
we. This £635,000,000 of irreducible, untouchable—though 
augmentable—expenditure is made up of the Obligatory 
Services, including interest on Debt and pensions of all 
kinds, the Grant Services, Education, etc., involving an 
expenditure of £90,000,000, and the Self-supporting Ser- 
vices—Post Office, etc.—£67,500,000. Of these, as The Times 


explains, ‘“‘the Obligatory Services can only be reduced | 


by the dishonourable and unfair expedient of repudiation,” 


while the Grant Services “‘are nearly all paid by law.” | 
This leaves the miserable figure of approximately | 
£165,000,000, ‘“‘ which provides for the National Adminis- | 
tration, including the Fighting Services, the Civil Service, | 


and the tax-gathering departments,” as the corpus vile of 
operations in economy. It incidentally explains why Poli- 
ticians practically only practise Retrenchment at the ex- 
pense of the Fighting Service—who have no friends in the 
Civil Service. Any suggestion of cutting down a civilian 
or reducing a civilian salary mobilizes the entire Bureau- 


cracy, as during the past winter, and is denounced throughout [ 


Whitehall as “‘ wrecking the Civil Service.” 


WE have never regarded Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston r 
Churchill, or Lord Birkenhead as ideal leaders under whom 7 


to hunt the Socialist tiger. We have an 
uncomfortable feeling that if any one of 
this enterprising trio thought he had any- 


Boxing the 
Compass 


thing to gain by espousing the Socialist creed he would | 


find little difficulty in doing so. Indeed, Mr. Lloyd George 
seems to be already moving in that direction, and Socialists 
suspect him of seeking to steal their thunder in his present 
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Land “ Crusade,” which, by the way, is presumably financed 
out of the proceeds of the sale of titles to “‘ Conservatives ” 
in the palmy days of the Coalition. Lord Birkenhead’s 
volte-face on the Irish question—from being a “ galloper ” 
with the Ulster Army to becoming a signatory of the 
Surrender Treaty of 1922—should prepare us for any ter- 
giversation on the part of a swashbuckler, whose pugnacity 
is, we fancy, confined to the platform, as there is little he 
is not prepared to give away in Council. The third of the 
triumvirate, Mr. Winston Churchill, gave so shrewd an 
observer as the late Lord Bertie the impression during 
the war that he was hankering after the Leadership of 
the Labour Party! However, in the process of boxing the 
political compass he ultimately reverted to Conservatism, 
and is for the time being ‘“‘ Conservative’? Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with the result that Ministerial Finance is 
as fluctuating as the Bank Rate. We can hardly be sur- 
prised under all the circumstances that Socialists resent 
the vituperation of Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and however effective these “‘ Careerists ’ may be 
on the stump, their oratory is a dubious Ministerial asset. 
Not a few Conservatives will sympathize with Mr. Clynes’s 
caustic comments on a recent outburst of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer : 


Mr. Churchill can say nothing worse about the Socialists now than he said 
a few years ago of his present associates. His vilification of the Tories can 
be matched only by his abuse of the Liberals before he joined them twenty 
years ago. Socialists are now on the threshold of political power, and it may 
well be that in a few years Mr. Churchill will be found preparing a place to 
serve with them, if his company would be tolerated. 

He it was who once told the country that the State should become the 
reserve employer of labour, and should assume increasing obligations of public 
ownership. He announced the nationalization of the railways, and asked 
people not to be scared by these proposals because some old woman told the 
people they were Socialistic. 

Mr. Churchill is compelled very hour to try to raise money by putting 
patches of Socialism upon the tattered fabric of a decaying system. The 
public purse must provide millions of money because capitalism has failed to 
build the necessary houses. He must provide finance for pensions, for unem- 
ployment, and for the relief of that great margin of poverty associated with 
the system which for the moment he defends. He is the most practising 
Socialist in the State, and cannot disguise the growth of the doctrines which 
he pretends to fear. 
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PROBABLY a large majority of our readers at home and 
abroad regard the reform of the British Constitution as 
Bisa established by the Parliament Act of 1911 

as long overdue. They marvel that year 
follows year without any serious attempt to remedy its 
glaring and perilous defects. Such reform was pronounced 
by the very author of the Parliament Act as “ brooking 
no delay” fifteen years ago, but neither Mr. Asquith nor 
any other Party Leader has done anything in that direction 
in the interval either during the three years of Liberal 
Government between 1911 and the Great War, or during 
the six years of Coalition, Conservative, and Socialist 
Governments since the war. No one anticipated that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues would interfere with 
our present system of virtually Single Chamber Government, 
which is ideal from their point of view, partly because an 
exclusively hereditary House of Lords provides a splendid 
target for demagogues, and partly because it is impotent 
to resist any revolution that commended itself to a scratch 
majority of the House of Commons. The unreformed 
House of Lords is for these reasons positively popular with 
the Socialist Party, all the more as Socialists keenly enjoy 
the prospect of becoming Peers supposing the political 
situation necessitated a wholesale creation by a Socialist 
Prime Minister. But how explain the apathy of the pre-war 
Liberal Government in leaving the House of Lords as it 
was ? And what of the supineness of Conservative Govern- 
ments in ignoring this issue? Mr. Asquith’s negligence is 
explicable. It was due to a complete miscalculation as to 
the future of political parties in this country. He believed 
that he and his colleagues would remain in power in- 
definitely and consequently that the Parliament Act might 
be completed at leisure. The possibility of the “ mighty 
and irresistible army of progress” petering out would have 
been scouted as an hallucination had anyone been so bold 
as to broach it to him. The attitude of the Conservatives 
now in power as well as in office, and with a reasonable 
prospect of remaining there for at least two or three years, 
is more enigmatical. We don’t profess to understand it, 
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nor can we explain it, save on the assumption that Ministers 
regard the task of Second Chamber Reform as beyond their 
capacity, and that they are gradually coming to the con- 
clusion that it would be more inconvenient to fulfil their 
pledges to the Party and the country than to forget them. 


We make this suggestion with the utmost reluctance, 
because we are heart-whole supporters of Lord Selborne on 

the question of Constitutional Reform, and 
a » agree with everything he says in his admirable 

exposition of the cause in which he is the 
acknowledged leader of all who mean business. But we 
prefer to face facts, and have no wish to mislead our 
readers. Moreover, the only hope of achievement lies in 
arousing public opinion, as without a liberal, not to say 
lavish, application of “ ginger” there is not the faintest 
chance of any effective Ministerial move in this matter. 
We are, of course, fully aware that Second Chamber Reform 
can and will be mentioned in Royal Speeches at the opening 
of Parliament, that Cabinet Committees may be appointed 
to “‘consider’”’ it, and categorical and apparently binding 
pledges given to any adequate group of members of 
Parliament that asks for them. But such manifestations 
mean nothing—in fact, no more than the introduction of 
abortive legislation designed for show and not to pass. If 
Ministers intended to reform the Constitution and create 
a Second Chamber of reasonable authority, making the 
question one of confidence on which they would stand or 
fall, there would be good prospect of a useful measure being 
placed on the Statute Book. All the omens, however, 
indicate that enthusiasm on this question is at about zero 
in and around Downing Street, and that there is little 
likelihood of the Cabinet staking its existence on an issue 
on which they judge the country to be lukewarm and both 
Houses of Parliament hostile. Be it remembered there are 
now over 700 Peers—including many Peers by purchase— 
of whom not more than 150 to 200 wish their House to 
be altered, while the House of Commons resents the idea 
of any power passing “across the corridor.” Under the 
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circumstances we shall be most agreeably surprised if any- 
thing be done by the Baldwin Government beyond rendering 
lip-service to the value of Lord Selborne’s efforts and the 
sagacity of his contentions. We may be reminded of the 
Resolutions unanimously passed by successive Party Con- 
ferences in favour of House of Lords reform as of the 
sentiments of rank-and-file Conservatives in the con- 
stituencies. We have, however, learnt from much ex- 
perience that the Resolutions of the National Unionist 
Conference rarely get beyond the waste-paper baskets of 
our Party Leaders, with whom the opinion of rank-and- 
file Conservatiyes counts for less than the views of Radical 
or Socialist opponents. A powerful and resolute “ ginger” 
group of Conservative Back Benchers would be needed to 
counteract this weakness for ‘‘ propitiating the other side.” 


THE periodical revival of that painful topic, the death of 
Lord Kitchener—which has always been the subject of 
F extraordinary and persistent rumours—has 
ior agama impelled the Admiralty to publish a full 
account of all available official information. 

This was set forth in the House of Commons by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Bridgeman) in a written reply 
to a question by Captain C. Waterhouse (Conservative 
Member for Leicester). According to this version, it was 


untrue that the sailing of the ill-fated Hampshire was an { 
“open secret,” as she was only selected to take Lord | 
Kitchener to Russia by the Commander-in-Chief of the 7 
Grand Fleet on May 27th (1916), and was engaged in the | 
Battle of Jutland from May 30th to June 2nd. Nor is 7 
there any foundation for the suggestion that she had not 
been properly re-fitted—she had attained a speed of 21 knots 


in the Battle of Jutland only five days before Lord Kitchener 
embarked. Her course was selected at the last moment. 


Owing to bad weather mine-sweeping on both sides of the Orkneys had been 


impossible for some days previous to the date of sailing, but the shortness of the | 


summer night in these latitudes was considered to make minelaying by surface 


vessels impossible, and no minelaying by submarines had previously been | 


discovered anywhere near the Orkneys. 
There is no evidence that any signals were made by the Hampshire after the 
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explosion ; she appears to have sunk in a period variously estimated as between 
ten to twenty minutes from the time of striking the mine. 

As has been previously explained in this House, the Admiralty have followed 
their usual course of not publishing Court of Inquiry proceedings, but the state- 
ments issued giving the cause of the disaster as a moored mine are the con- 
sidered view of the Admiralty based on all the evidence. 

It is absolutely untrue that the Admiralty have held back important papers 
that would throw a new light upon this disaster, and I may add that the allega- 
tion that spies had on a former occasion been found in the Hampshire and shot 
is a ridiculous and wicked fabrication. 

The Admiralty have no doubt whatever that H.M.S. Hampshire struck a 
German mine laid by the U 75, a mine-laying submarine, which had been sent 
out to watch the Orkneys and to lay mines in preparation for the German naval 
sortie which resulted in the Battle of Jutland. 


That is all we are likely to know about this tragedy, which 
has always aroused considerable suspicion owing to the 
common knowledge that the Government of the day was 
much given to gossip—hence the popular belief that the 
actual route of the Hampshire had been indiscreetly can- 
vassed in London and conveyed by German spies to the 
German Admiralty. The Navy has, however, always re- 
garded this as a cock-and-bull story that could only go 
down with landsmen and landswomen totally ignorant of 
sea conditions. It was, according to naval opinion, sheer 
bad luck that the particular ship carrying Lord Kitchener 
struck a German mine just like hundreds of other ships 
before and afterwards. If we were asked ‘‘ Why was the 
Hampshire allowed to go to sea in such awful weather which 
necessitated her shedding her escorting destroyers ?”’ we 
could hazard the answer that Lord Kitchener was a very 
determined man bent on getting to Russia at the earliest 
possible moment. He presumably infected the Captain of 
the Hampshire with this eagerness. 


Lorp RoTHERMERE has done a splendid thing in a splendid 
way—something that will confer incalculable health and 
Munificent a on one of the most congested of 

ondon areas, and at the same time commem- 
orate the memory of a lady in every way worthy of such a 
monument. He has bought for £155,000 (subject to the 
consent of Parliament) the site of the Bethlem Royal 
Hospital, so that this green open space of over fourteen 
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acres in the heart of Southwark shall become a playground 
and park. It is to be known for ever as the Geraldine 
Mary Harmsworth Park in memory of Lord Rothermere’s 
mother. There will be trees and flowers and green stretches 
for the children to whom the only other possible parks in 
that part of London are Southwark Park at Rotherhithe, 
two miles away, and Kennington Park, a mile away, both of 
which have their own beehives to serve, and are not within 
everyday reach. It will be an immense boon to Southwark. 
It is a fine thought finely carried out. The late Mrs, 
Harmsworth was in every way a remarkable woman, not 
the least remarkable thing about her being her avoidance 
of publicity. Neither her comings out nor her goings in 
were recorded in the Press, of which so important and ever- 
increasing a share belonged to her own children. She, 
however, was “ never in the newspapers.”’ She belonged to 
the older generation, and unlike not a few of her contem- 
poraries cherished its traditions. She considered that a 
woman’s proper sphere was the home and not in the lime- 
light, which she detested. In her home, among her family, 
she remained supreme to the end, dearly loved and 
universally respected, a wise counsellor whose advice was 
continually sought by her sons and rarely unheeded. She 
naturally enjoyed the distinction and celebrity that came to 
her children, but it never prevented her from having, and 
expressing, her own views as to what should or should not 
be done. Character always counts, and Mrs. Harmsworth 
counted greatly in her day and generation, and we can all 
admire the filial piety that has inspired her eldest surviving 
son to perpetuate her memory in a noble form and in a 
manner most serviceable for those who are to come 
afterwards. 


THaT Miss Violet Douglas Pennant was the victim of gross 
injustice in the manner of her dismissal from the responsible 
post of Commandant of the W.R.A.F. during 
The Douglas the war is the rooted conviction of a con- 
Pennant Case ; 
siderable number of tenacious persons who, 
in season and out of season, press her claims for investiga- 
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tion. They declare that they will never be happy until 
what they regard as a wrong has been righted, and judging 
by their unabated journalistic activities, which have enlisted 
the support of such divergent organs as the Morning Post 
and the Manchester Guardian, we should not be surprised 
if they ultimately attain their goal. Lord Weir, Lady 
Rhondda, Miss Strachey, and any other individuals involved, 
may prefer to have the matter cleared up, as they are 
understood to maintain that they have a complete answer 
to all the imputations of the Pennantites. Miss Violet 
Douglas Pennant was summarily dismissed according to her 
champions “at a day’s notice, or rather with no notice 
at all, from a high and responsible post in the public service 
without one word of explanation of the grounds of the 
dismissal ” (see Manchester Guardian, August 31, 1925). She 
has ever since persistently sought an explanation, which 
has been as persistently refused. According to “ Onlooker ” 
(see Manchester Guardian, August 29th), one of the most 
active protagonists in the controversy, the secret remains 
locked in the breast of Lord Weir, who was Secretary of 
State for Air when this untoward and irrepressible episode 
occurred. Lord Weir, we are told, acted on information 
supplied directly by Lady Rhondda, and originally by 
Miss Strachey, as to Miss Douglas Pennant’s competence 
as Commandant. On this communication Lord Weir dis- 
missed the lady in a manner which is pronounced by 
“ Onlooker’”’ and others to have been precipitate, harsh 
and unjust, as the most he should have done was to invite 
her to resume her former position under the National 
Insurance Commission. As Lord Weir is the only person 
who can elucidate the ‘ mystery,” it is suggested that 
the ex-Secretary of State for Air should, at the earliest 
opportunity, take his compatriots into his confidence as 
to the exact facts. If he values a quiet life he may yet 
be disposed to respond to this invitation, so that ‘“ On- 
looker”? and Co. may also enjoy some repose. Some 
persons regard the agitation as a storm in a teacup, but 
as unwarranted aspersions have been made against Miss 
Douglas Pennant, it is not surprising that she and her 
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friends remain on the war-path and declare they will never 
subside until she is cleared. 


WE should never be surprised at any decision of any 
Committee who are usually capable of action at which 
Mandarjns individually its members would shy if 

exclusive responsibility rested on _ their 
shoulders. Nevertheless, astonishment was provoked at 
the attitude of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in rejecting Dr. Axham’s application for the restoration of 
the Diploma of that august body of which he was deprived 
in 1911. This decree is in the following form : 


At the quarterly meeting of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England to-day a further application from Mr. F. W. Axham for restoration 
to membership of the College was considered, but the Council did not see fit 


to rescind the resolution of July 13, 1911, removing Mr. Axham from being 
a member of the College. 


Evidently in the opinion of the Mandarins of the surgical 
world Dr. Axham’s offence cannot be expiated on this side 
of the grave, though outside the ranks of this all-powerful 
Trade Union few will be found to agree with a verdict 
which many regard as callous, unjust, and short-sighted 
from the point of view of its authors. Dr. Axham is 
eighty-six, and even had he done something discreditable, 
in the ordinary acceptation of that term, the Council of 
the Royal College of Surgeons might, without any loss of 
dignity, without violating any principle or establishing any 
precedent, simply as a matter of grace (while reserving all 
their rights and privileges) have met his appeal to remove 
the professional stigma that has lain on him all these years. 
As it is, they cannot further injure Dr. Axham, though 
indubitably they damage their own prestige, in thus 
martyrizing a man who beyond their narrow ranks is 
generally regarded as a public benefactor in that he has 
assisted Sir Herbert Barker, the manipulative surgeon or 
*“bonesetter ’—knighted for his services to suffering 
humanity—to carry on the work that has made him famous. 
Dr. Axham, after an exhaustive study of Mr. Barker’s 
methods, defied the rules of his profession by acting as the 
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anesthetist of this “ unqualified practitioner,” and was 
accordingly struck off the Medical Register, on which he 
cannot be reinstated until either the Royal College of 
Surgeons or the Royal College of Physicians restores his 
qualification. It may be that the resources of civilization 
are not exhausted, and that, with the Mandarins of physic 
unhappily emulating the Mandarins of surgery, justice may 
yet be done via a petition to the Privy Council. 


CONSIDERING the earnestness and eloquence devoted by a 
popular Press to the cause of public economy, it seems 

curious that so little attention should be 
aaa paid to the subject of private economy. We 
live in an age of waste. The official world is reckless to a 
degree, not from sheer wickedness but owing to the fact 
of its belonging to a wasteful race. Unofficial England is 
no less extravagant than official England. The only differ- 
ence between them is that whereas the latter throw away 
other people’s money, the former throw away their own. 
Take, e.g., the colossal waste on drink—we are not referring 
to the legitimate satisfaction of a reasonable thirst or to 
the moderate consumption of alcohol. Over and above 
this there is an amount of drinking, especially among those 
who can least afford it, that is as damaging to health as to 
pocket. Certainly £50,000,000, probably £100,000,000, could 
be saved annually on this item, to the great gain of everyone 
except the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There is, likewise, 
appalling waste by women on dress, which is the besetting 
sin of every section of female society, encouraged by the 
Press for the sake of the grist it brings to their mills in 
the shape of advertisements. Women should be tidily, 
tastefully, and even daintily dressed, but that is no reason 
they should be incited to think there is nothing else in the 
world and to ruin themselves and their families in order to 
“cut a dash.” Some £50,000,000 could be easily and 
advantageously saved here. There is likewise the craze to 
possess motor-cars by persons who can’t afford them, 
though this is less injurious from the national point of 
view than some other extravagances now that imported 
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motor-cars are taxed. Still, some of the money might be 
better employed. Another specimen of wanton waste is 
the positive mania for obviously faked antiques. We say 
“obviously faked,” because there were not enough people 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to use or even 
make the frauds now on view in the antique shops that have 
cropped up like mushrooms all over the country of late 
years. Still another source of wastefulness is the legal 
expenses that accompany every serious transaction in real 
or personal property. The Press would render signal 
service if in the intervals of its campaigns against our 
departmental squander-maniacs it would tackle these and 
kindred problems, and help the British public to be less 
prodigal in their private lives. But only a very brave man, 
such as Lord Knutsford, dare call attention to the ruin 
wrought on poor families by costly funerals. 


Tue Australian cricketers are well on their way, being due 
to arrive in England about April 18th. Although there has 
been some cabled criticism of the composi- 
tion of their team, we shall certainly find 
ourselves “up against it’? when it comes to 
the Test Matches. Apart from their brilliancy with bat and 
ball, the Australians have always proved themselves to be 
magnificent match players who are never beaten until the 
last man is out and the last ball bowled. This, coupled 
with their esprit de corps as a team, and the total absence of 
tail, is almost their greatest asset. There is so much keen- 
ness nowadays over this contest, both in Australia and in 
the Mother Country, that mischief is liable to be made when 
some rather casual after-dinner speech by a conspicuous 
cricketer (who may be better between the wickets than “ on 
his legs ’’) is laid in cold print the following day on every 
Australian breakfast-table—provoking a suitable retort by 
the orator’s opposite number at the Antipodes, and there- 
after developing an acrimonious discussion as to what is or 
is not ‘“‘ cricket’ and who plays it most consistently. It is 
unfortunate that such amenities are deemed “‘ good copy.” 
The Australians are splendid sportsmen in the cricket field. 


The Coming 
Australians 
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Mayn’t we leave it at that ? Also they are waking up the 
Qld Country, for which we are duly grateful. Instead of 
leaving the selection of the English Eleven until the last 
possible moment and then entrusting that formidable task 
to an amorphous committee of elderly Mandarins who have 
not been seen in flannels for many years, the Board of 
Control for Test Matches held a meeting at Lord’s so long 
ago as February 24th and passed a Resolution appointing a 
sub-committee of amateurs (who should co-opt two pro- 
fessionals) —‘‘ with all powers.” This Committee is consti- 
tuted as follows: Mr. P. F. Warner (Middlesex), chairman, 
Mr. P. Perrin (Essex), Mr. A. E. R. Gilligan (Sussex). Great 
satisfaction was caused by this announcement, it being gener- 
ally agreed that no better choice could be made. Popular 
approval was enhanced when it became known that the two 
co-opted professionals would be Hobbs and Rhodes. We 
don’t envy the Committee their job, as there are many 
cricketers with considerable claim as Test Match players, 
each supported by heated partisans who press those claims 
and “crab” every alternative selection. 


WuiLe fully alive to the prowess of the Australian 
cricketers—how could it be otherwise seeing that England 
has only won one of the last fifteen Test 
matches, and that it is thirty years since she 
beat Australia at Lord’s—there is nothing to alarm us this 
year provided we set about the business intelligently and 
give our fine players a decent chance to become a team. 
Mr. P. F. Warner (who as Chairman of the Selection Sub- 
Committee should be no small factor in the event), in an 
article in the Morning Post (March 16th), declares himself 
to be “frankly optimist’? because English cricket has 
immensely improved since the débdcle of 1921. This is not 
to underrate the opposition—the batting strength of the 
Australians he pronounces “ tremendous,” and they should 
be almost as good in fielding as in 1921, while at the last 
moment the “‘ surprise selection ’’ of Everett on his splendid 
bowling for New South Wales against Victoria is regarded 
by good judges in Australia as making good their one weak 
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spot by securing another very fast bowler of staying power 
who, like all Australian cricketers, is also ‘“‘a useful run- 
getter.” On the other hand, these same judges, quoted by 
Mr. Warner, bemoan the omission of Kippax, which igs 
“looked upon throughout Australia as a cricket tragedy.” 
However, we need not worry ourselves over the difficulties 
of the other side, we have plenty of our own, especially 
the problem of providing any England Eleven that may be 
selected with adequate opportunities of playing together, 
That is half the battle. The Australians have already 
played several matches before leaving home. With our 
glut of County Matches and the unyielding claim of 
Glamorgans to be taken as seriously as Yorkshire or Surrey, 
it is extremely difficult to fit in preliminary tests for our 
Test Match players. However, Mr. Warner and _ his 
colleagues will certainly do their best, and we must leave 
it to them and to the luck of the game to give us the success 
we hope to deserve. 


WE ventured at the time to question the action of the 
Lawn Tennis Association in embarking on the stormy sea 
of International Politics. Under the influence 
of “the Locarno spirit,” which produced a 
superabundance of claptrap, the L.T.A. reached the egregious 
decision to open this year’s Lawn Tennis Championships to 
German players, provided Germany joined the League of 
Nations. The connection between Geneva and Wimbledon 
was neither apparent nor explained. This was no doubt 
deemed a bright solution of a knotty problem that would 
peculiarly appeal to the Mandarin mind by transferring 


Incongruous 


responsibility elsewhere. The sequel was no more foreseen | 
by the Powers that Be in the Lawn Tennis world than by | 
those Responsible Statesmen who have made themselves | 


somewhat ridiculous by the undue importance they attached 
to an event that did not materialize. As all the world 
knows Germany went to Geneva to join the League— 
provided she dictated the terms of her entry—but her 
purpose was frustrated by the stout opposition of Brazil, 
who objected to Germany securing a seat on the Council 
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unless Brazil acquired a similar privilege. Our politicians 
have not cut a brilliant figure over this affair, because if 
from the outset they had made it plain to all concerned 
that Germany’s accession to the Council did not involve 
the blackballing of every other new member the fiasco 
could never have occurred. Where the L.T.A. now stands 
in this portentous matter is altogether beyond our ken, but 
we venture to express the hope that this may be the last 
attempt to tie up the game of lawn tennis with the League 
of Nations, with which it has no more to do than “ the 
flowers that bloom in the spring.” To add to the com- 
plication the German Lawn Tennis Association has peremp- 
torarily ordered an Austrian lady (Frau Neppach) to dis- 
continue playing on the Riviera on the ground that, as she 
holds the German Championship, she would be disqualified 
if she competed in French tournaments. Evidently the 
“Locarno spirit” is something of a fizzle in the Fatherland 
—it is some degrees below proof—and the Millennium is 
not yet. 


Miss HELEN WILLS, the lady lawn tennis Champion of the 
United States, has been winning golden opinions on the 
Riviera alike by her play, her court manners, 
and generally delightful demeanour. She has 
carried all before her in singles since her solitary defeat by 
Mlle Lenglen in one of the most unpleasant matches that 
was ever staged, owing to the conduct of a vociferous section 
of the spectators, who regard such an occasion as a “ stunt ”’ 
in which everything is legitimate that will conduce to the 
victory of their fancy and to the discomfiture of “the 
enemy.” Doubtless the demonstrators achieved some 
success, because ‘‘ Suzanne ”’ is less imperturbable than the 
youthful philosopher from California. The French lady is 
too easily upset by contretemps. We sincerely hope she 
will have completely recovered her health, her form and her 
equanimity by Wimbledon, where she is assured of a 
“square deal’’ and where the vast majority of onlookers 
know how to behave. Let us gratefully remember that if 
Miss Wills and other ladies, conspicuously Miss McKane 


Lawn Tennis 
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(now Mrs. Godfree) play the “all court ’’ game which hag 
transformed ladies’ lawn tennis, it is largely because the 
genius of Mlle Lenglen showed the way and knocked “ pat. 
ball’? on the head. She remains the supreme player of her 
sex, but sooner or later some other will reign in her stead, 
and not a few good judges predict that Miss Wills will be 
her successor. Meanwhile, the male supremacy of the 
United States at lawn tennis which has prevailed since the 
war is threatened by the two super-players of France, who 
followed up the feat of monopolizing the Championship 
round of the men’s singles at Wimbledon in 1924 and 1925 
by a similar performance at the recent American Indoor 
Championship in New York, where the Final was contested 
between M. Borotra and M. Lacoste, after the former had 
disposed of Mr. W. T. Tilden and the latter of Mr. Vincent 
Richards without the loss of a set in either case. The 
Wimbledon Jubilee should be worth seeing, even though the 
prospect of Britons capturing Championships grows fine by 
degrees and beautifully less. But there are champions in 
the making among our girls. 


THE EXECUTIVE AND THE JUDICIARY 


ENGLISHMEN are familiar with the famous struggles by 
which they have won their constitutional rights and 
liberties and are sometimes inclined to think that only 
in declared and open struggle can they lose them. This 
belief is dangerous. It is not in such a way that they are 
likely to be deprived of them. It will be by a gradual 
and insidious process of attrition. The great encroacher 
is the Executive. With ceaseless vigilance its attitude 
and actions must be watched if our heritage of freedom 
and security is to be maintained intact. 

The Executive is eager in its appetite for power. There 
is no more interesting, nor indeed more necessary, study 
than to trace out how in recent years the Executive has 
secured more and more law-making power; how it is 
emancipating itself from the control of Parliament and 
the Courts of Law; how it is steadily creating a droit 
administratif; how it has established itself and its officials 
in a position of legal immunity for which there is little 
justification in a democratic country. But this is not an 
occasion when those topics, important as they are, can be 
discussed. The present purpose is to draw attention to 
the attitude of the Executive towards the administration 
of justice and the Judiciary. Those are the two national 
institutions in which an Englishman legitimately takes 
the greatest pride. They have conferred upon him and 
his country benefits that are incalculable. When there- 
fore the Executive shows itself ready, for reasons of its 
own, to disparage a Judge in the exercise of his great 
office, or to introduce “‘ political considerations” into the 
administration of justice, it is matter of serious gravity. 

As far back as 1911 Lord Cozens-Hardy, a great and 
far-seeing Judge, thought it right, when Master of the Rolls, 
to use a public occasion to protest against interference by 
the Executive with the Judges. He said (see The Times, 
May 4, 1911, p. 10): “‘ Time was when the great danger 
against which the Judicature had to guard was the 
encroachment of the Crown. Happily there was no 
longer that danger; but there was another danger which 
was much more real than that—namely encroachment by 
the Executive. He had seen signs of attempts by the 
Executive to interfere with the Judiciary, and against all 
such attempts he thought he could pledge his colleagues 
and himself to offer a strenuous resistance.” 

VOL. LXXXVII 14 
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In the case of O’Dwyer v. Nair (K.B.D., 1922, -O-No, 
1086) the Labour Government showed the attitude it wag 
ready to adopt towards the Judiciary and the adminis. 
tration of justice by Judge and Jury in order to attain 
political ends. For the same reasons the same Government 
published a wholly inaccurate account of the facts and 
issues in the case, wrongfully representing the Judge 
who tried the case as using a judicial position for the 
purpose of making irrelevant pronouncements upon political 
questions. For the same reasons the same Government 
publicly made such assertions in reference to the principles 
on which justice should be administered in this country 
as could not fail to rouse anxiety in all who value our 
judicial system and realize its contribution to the stability 
of our constitution. 

It is important that the facts of and circumstances 
connected with the case of O’Dwyer v. Nair and of the 
Labour Government’s action and assertions in regard to 
it, now that they can be ascertained and before they 
cease to be verifiable, should be put on record—indeed, 
that is imperative in the national interests. The state- 
ments made by the Labour Government, which will be 
referred to later, have created an unfortunate impression 
outside England. It is the writer’s privilege, in a particular 
capacity, to be brought into close contact with the lawyers 
of foreign countries, some of whom refer to the case of 
O’Dwyer v. Nair as an illustration of a radical change in 
the traditional principles governing our administration of 
justice. This impression, which is based upon fallacious 
propositions that have been accepted because of their 
assumed authoritative source, must, for the country’s repu- 
tation, be speedily corrected. In many outposts of our 
Empire the version of the case officially disseminated 
by the Labour Government has shaken ancient faith in 
the traditions of the English Judiciary and weakened 


public confidence in the administration of justice by the | 


English Bench. The effect on India of the Labour 


Government’s action and declarations has been especially | 


detrimental. To take one example only, in a recent Hand- 
book of English Constitutional Law for Indian Students, by 
a “Chairman Professor” of the University Law College 
of Calcutta, much space is devoted to an attack upon the 
conduct of the learned Judge who tried O’Dwyer v. Nair, 
which is assumed to be unconstitutional on the authority 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Lord Olivier. The truth 
is that the Judge aroused the hostility of the Labour 
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Government because of his fearless and proper discharge 
of his true constitutional duty, and the sooner that the 
real position is made clear to the world at large the better 
it will be for British justice. 

The case of O’Dwyer v. Nair was an action for libel 
brought by Sir Michael O’Dwyer (Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab from 1913 to 1919) against Sir Sankaran 
Nair, K.C.S.I., who had been a Judge of the Madras High 
Court, a member from 1915 to 1919 of the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
and a member of the India Council in London from 1919 
to 1921. The Plaintiff, as the pleadings show, sued on 
several libels which appeared in a book written by the 
defendant and published in 1922 and called Gandhi and 
Anarchy. The pleadings should be amongst the official 
records of the case at the Royal Courts of Justice. The 
counsel in the case were Mr. Ernest Charles, K.C., and 
Sir Hugh Fraser (now one of His Majesty’s Judges) for the 
Plaintiff, and Sir Walter Schwabe, K.C. (Chief Justice of 
the Madras High Court, 1921-1924), and Mr. Wallington 
for the Defendant. While they were at the Bar, Mr. Justice 
McCardie and Mr. Justice Fraser were probably the two 
outstanding authorities on the law of libel and possessed 
the greatest experience in libel actions. 

The following, taken from para. 3 of the Statement of 
Claim, was the material libel in O'Dwyer v. Nair :— 


Before the reforms it was in the power of the Lieutenant-Governor, a single 
individual, to commit the atrocities in the Punjab we know only too well. 


In his defence (para. 5) the Defendant pleaded that the 
words he had written were true. He also, by para. 6 of 
the defence, raised the plea of fair and bona-fide comment. 
The particulars of justification on which, as the Defendant 
stated in his defence, he relied, made (in substance) these 


allegations against the Plaintiff :— 


(1):That on April 13, 1919, General Dyer committed an atrocity by ordering 


the shooting at Amritsar. 
(2) That the Plaintiff caused or was responsible for the commission of that 


alleged atrocity. 


Of the issues thus specifically and inevitably raised by 
the defendant for trial, the most vital, direct and conspicuous 
was the conduct of General Dyer at Amritsar. The case 
came on for trial on April 30, 1924, before Mr. Justice 
McCardie and a Special Jury, and lasted almost five weeks. 

Some years before the case the conduct of General 
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Dyer at Amritsar had been the subject of an official inqui 
by the Hunter Committee, which published a report, dated 
March 8, 1920, together with a number of volumes of 
evidence. The then Secretary for India, the late Mr. E, §, 
Montagu, acted on the report, and in a despatch to the 
Government of India, dated May 26, 1920, officially 
pronounced censure and punishment on General Dyer. 


The constitution and procedure of this Committee are 
not a model of judicial propriety. Lord Finlay, who as 
an ex-Lord Chancellor can speak with authority on such 
matters, in the House of Lords on July 19, 1920 (see 4] 
H.L. Deb. 5 8, 222), protested against the “ gross abuse” 
by the Government of India in appointing on this judicial 
Committee three vakils or pleaders in the Indian Courts 
known to be “strong partisans” against General Dyer 
and strongly criticized their “most unseemly” crogs- 
examination of that distinguished officer, who, as Lord 
Finlay complained, was never told or given the least warn- 
ing that he was being put upon his trial, was allowed no 
legal assistance nor the privilege of having any friend of his 
on the Committee, and against whom witnesses were allowed 


to testify without being put on oath. 

The report of and evidence taken by the Hunter 
Committee, the despatch of May 26, 1920, and all other 
relevant documents were, in the course of the trial, put in 
evidence before Mr. Justice McCardie and the Special Jury 
trying O’Dwyer v. Nair. Those portions of the volumes of 
evidence relevant to the Amritsar incident were read and 
fully considered. According to the established principles 
of English law, the report and despatch were in no way 
binding on the Judge or Jury—they were mere matters 
for consideration only. If the Judge had held otherwise 


he would have broken the law. The Judge and Jury hadj 
their own responsibility to perform, and in order to assist} 


them the evidence of a large number of new witnesses 
relating to the Amritsar incident was submitted to them 
and many new documents were laid before them. Of the 


five weeks taken by the trial, nearly three were devoted to! 


the Amritsar incident. 
Upon the Judge and Jury in O’Dwyer v. Nair there 
was laid a clear constitutional obligation which lies at the 


very root of our administration of justice. They were! 


bound to decide the issues raised by the parties to the case 
in complete fearlessness of their political consequences 
and in absolute independence of the views of the Executive 
as expressed in its official censure and punishment of 
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General Dyer. In doing so, they were also bound to 
discuss and consider the evidence given as to the official 
censure and punishment of General Dyer in its bearing on 
the issue raised by the Defendant as to whether General 
Dyer had acted rightly or wrongly. That issue the Court 
and Jury were under solemn oath to determine, not merely 
on official or political opinion and action, but on the whole 
of the evidence and documents laid before them in the 
course of the trial. 

That the conduct and condemnation by the Executive 
of General Dyer was a definite issue of fact in the case is 
emphasized by a statement which was reported in The Times 
of May 3, 1924, by Sir Walter Schwabe, K.C., the leading 
counsel fcr the Defendant. Mr. Justice McCardie had 
asked, ‘Have we to decide whether General Dyer was 
right or wrong?”’ To that Sir Walter replied : 

We say that what General Dyer did was an atrocity from any point of view 
in the situation of the Punjab then, and we say that it was an atrocity which 
had the consent of Sir Michael O’Dwyer before it was committed, and his 
practical approval afterwards. One of the questions which will have to be 


considered is whether the condemnation of General Dyer was right or wrong. 
Many facts are available now which have not been available before. 


Accordingly, pursuant to the issues expressly raised in 
the pleadings which both parties insisted should be 
fully tried, among the questions left for decision to the 
Jury were the following : 


First—whether General Dyer’s conduct was an atrocity. 
Secondly—If ‘‘ Yes,’® was the Plaintiff responsible for that atrocity ? 


Now it is fully settled law that in summing-up a Judge 


sitting with a Jury is entitled—indeed, it is often his duty— 
to state his own view as to the effect of the evidence on the 


| questions of fact at issue, provided he makes it clear that 


the ultimate responsibility for deciding them rests upon the 
Jury. That is laid down by Lord Sterndale in Jefferson v. 
Paskell, [1916] 1 K.B. 57, at pp. 74 and 75, and recognized 
in Ryan v. Oceanic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., [1914]3 K.B. 
731, at pp. 759 and 760. In R. v. O'Donnell, [1917] 12 
Criminal Appeal Reports, 219, Lord Reading (Lord Chief 
Justice) enunciated at page 221 the principle with clearness 
and authority: ‘‘ As this Court [i.e. the Court of Criminal 
Appeal] has said on many occasions—a Judge, when 
directing a Jury, is clearly entitled to express his opinion 
on the facts of the case, provided that he leaves the issues 
of fact to the Jury to determine.” 

Mr. Justice McCardie’s summing-up in O’Dwyer v. 
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Nair was characteristically able and exhaustive. It occu. 
pied more than five hours and fills one hundred and twenty. 
one pages of the shorthand notes, and thirty of them are 
expressly directed to the Amritsar incident. It is sum- 
marized in The Times of June 5 and 6, 1924. In the 
exercise of his unchallengeable right as a Judge, he addressed 
this observation to the Jury : 


Subject to your judgment . . . speaking with full deliberation and knowing 
the whole of the evidence given in this case, I express my view that General 
Dyer, under the grave and exceptional circumstances, acted rightly, and in 
my opinion, upon the evidence, he was wrongly punished by the Secretary of 
State for India. That is my view, and I need scarcely say that I have weighed 
every circumstance, every new detail that was not before the Hunter Committee ; 
but that opinion which I now express is an opinion which you as a Jury may say 
you disagree with, and may take up another position in regard to the matter. - 


Both before and after this expression of his own view 
the learned Judge, as the shorthand notes show, expressly 
informed the Jury that on them the duty rested to form 
an independent opinion on the issue as to the conduct of 
General Dyer at Amritsar and on all other issues in the 
case. He specifically warned them that any personal view 
he might express was only for their consideration and 
guidance and was in no way whatsoever binding on their 
judgment. 

The trial ended on June 5, 1924. The parties agreed 
to accept a verdict of the majority of the Jury, with the 
result that a verdict was found for Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
with agreed damages of £500. The Jury by 11 to l 
expressly decided that General Dyer’s conduct was not an 
atrocity, and found in favour of the Plaintiff on all points. 
If the Defendant had any ground of complaint as to mis- 


direction of the Jury by the learned Judge, he could have), 


moved in the Court of Appeal for a new trial. On no 
single point did he venture to appeal. The summing-up 
of the Judge, the verdict of the Jury, and the judgment 
entered for the Plaintiff remain unchallenged. Lord Cave, 
the present Lord Chancellor, speaking at the Mansion 
House on July 4, 1924, at the banquet given by the Lord 
Mayor of London to His Majesty’s Judges, publicly and 
clearly stated that Mr. Justice McCardie “‘had done his 


duty.” When, however, political considerations came into/ 


play, it will be seen what a very different pronouncement } 


was made by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as Prime Minister. 


Other circumstances connected with O’Dwyer v. Nair| 
which do not appear in the records of the trial are vouched F 


as facts by Sir Michael O’Dwyer in his book, India as I 
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knew it, 1885-1925, which was published last year. Sir 
Michael describes how, after he had issued a writ against 
Sir Sankaran Nair, the Government of India and the India 
Office placed pressure upon him not to proceed with his 
action, and set every difficulty in his way of obtaining 
evidence and denied him the use of ordinary routine 
documents, and tells how he found, when the trial came 
on, that the Defendant had been specially favoured and was 
in possession of, and indeed put in evidence, ** secret ”’ 
documents of the Government of India. Every civil 
servant knows what that means. To the student of 
constitutional history desirous of investigating at first 
hand the present-day attitude of the Executive towards 
the administration of justice this book of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s is invaluable. 

The scene of the O’Dwyer case now changes to the 
House of Commons and brings into prominence the dis- 
regard, and indeed perversion, by the Executive, for 
political motives, of the facts and issues of the case. 

On June 16, 1924 (see H.C. Notices of Motions and 
Orders of the Day of Session 1924, p. 2611), Mr. Lansbury, 
member for Bow and Bromley, called attention to “a 
statement reported as having been made by Mr. Justice 
McCardie in the King’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice during the trial of the libel action brought by 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, against Sir Sankaran Nair, formerly a member 
of the Executive Council of the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, the statement being this: “‘ Speaking with 
full deliberation, and knowing the whole of the evidence 
given in this case, I express my view that General Dyer, 
in the grave and exceptional circumstances, acted rightly, 
and, in my opinion, he was wrongly punished by the 
Secretary of State for India’; and intimated his intention 
to move that an Address be presented to His Majesty with 
regard to the learned Judge. Such was the motion 
launched to secure the censure of a Judge because he had, 
to use the words of Lord Cave, the present Lord Chancellor, 
“done his duty” in a most difficult and responsible 
case. 

On June 16, 1924 (see H.C. Notices of Motions and 
Orders of the Day of Session 1924, p., 2596), and again on 
June 18, 1924, (ibid., p. 2661), Mr. Lansbury gave notice of 
his intention to ask the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, on June 18 and June 23 respectively, and 
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again-notice on June 23, 1924 (ibid., p. 2708), to ask that 
day the following question : 


Whether the Government will grant time for the discussion of the Motion 
standing in the name of the honourable member for Bow and Bromley, dealing 
with the remarks of Mr. Justice McCardie during a recent trial. 


It does not yet appear whether this reiterated ques- 
tion was one asked by concerted arrangement between 
Mr. Lansbury and the Prime Minister in order to afford 
Mr. MacDonald an opportunity to make a statement. 

According to the established practice of Parliament, 
questions reflecting on the character or conduct of a Judge 
have long been subject, and most properly so, to stringent 
regulation. 

Erskine May, in his great and authoritative book, 
Parliamentary Practice (13th ed., 1924), stated at page 271 
that : 


Certain matters cannot be debated save upon a substantive motion, which 
can be dealt with by amendment or by the distinct vote of the House (i.e. of 
Commons). Amongst these may be mentioned the conduct of . . . Judges of the 
superior courts of the United Kingdom . . . no charge of a personal character 
can be raised save upon a direct and substantive motion to that effect. No 
statement of that kind can therefore be embodied in a notice stating that the 
attention of the House will be called to a matter of that nature. 


And at page 243 this: 


No question can be asked which reflects on the character or conduct of 
those persons whose conduct, as stated on page 271, can only be dealt with on 
a substantive motion; and for the same reason a question is not permitted 
which makes or implies charges of a personal character. 


And at page 323 the following : 


Unless the discussion is based upon a substantive motion, drawn in proper 
terms (see page 271), reflections must not be cast in debate upon the conduct 
of . . . Judges of the superior courts of the United Kingdom. 


The precedents and Speakers’ rulings establishing this 
practice will be found compiled on the pages above men- 


tioned in Erskine May. Thus does Parliament endeavour 
with scrupulous care to protect the Judges of the High | 


Court from all imputations on their discharge of the 
duties of their high office. 

After Mr. Lansbury’s notice of motion appeared in the 
Notice Paper of the House of Commons of June 16, 1924, 
a Member of Parliament, who was a most distinguished 
lawyer and had been a law officer and was conversant with 
the course of the case, at once read the pleadings in 
O’Dwyer v. Nair. He then went immediately to Mr. Ramsay 
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MacDonald and informed him that the conduct of General 
Dyer at Amritsar had been expressly raised by the parties 
to the case as an important issue in the action between 
them. Had Mr. Ramsay MacDonald any reason to doubt 
this authoritative opinion, he could, of course, have con- 
sulted his own Attorney-General, Sir Patrick Hastings. To 
advise the Prime Minister on such matters is one of the 
functions of the senior law officer. As it happened, he 
had exceptional knowledge of the whole matter. Before 
Sir Patrick Hastings became Attorney-General, he had 
personally acted as counsel for the Defendant, Sir Sankaran 
Nair. He therefore knew the issues that were raised in 
the pleadings. It also happened that before the trial the 
Plaintiff, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, had called evidence before 
an Examiner. When the evidence was taken, Mr. Patrick 
Hastings, K.C., as he then was, attended before the 
Examiner as leading counsel for the Defendant, and in 
that capacity cross-examined Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s wit- 
nesses on various issues, including the very issue raised 
by his own client, the Defendant, as to the conduct of 
General Dyer at Amritsar in April 1919. There can be 
little doubt that Sir Patrick Hastings, had he been asked, 
would have confirmed the accuracy of the statement made 
to Mr. MacDonald. 

Notwithstanding that his attention had been so 
directly drawn to the fact that the conduct of General 
Dyer at Amritsar was a direct and conspicuous issue 
raised by the parties in O’Dwyer v. Nair, upon which the 
Judge and Jury, if true to their oaths, had to adjudi- 
cate, and despite the fact that his own Attorney-General 
had conclusively affirmative knowledge of it, the Prime 
Minister gave the following answer on June 23, 1924, to 
Mr. Lansbury (see 175 H.C. Deb. 5s. 7): 


I have come to the conclusion that a discussion on this subject would only 
add to the harm that has been done in India by the words complained of. 
However unfortunate the words have been, they clearly do not constitute the 
kind of fault, amounting to a moral delinquency, which constitutionally justifies 
an Address as proposed. It ought in fairness to be borne in mind that the 
objectionable passage occurred, not in a considered written judgment, but in 
an ora] charge to a jury delivered at the conclusion of a lengthened and some- 
what heated trial, and the v:ry form in which it was couched shows that the 
learned Judge was not iniormed as to what took place. As I have already 
stated, His Majesty’s Government completely associates itself with the decision 
of the Government (not merely the Secretary of State) of the day. His Majesty’s 
Government will always uphold the right of the Judiciary to pass judgment, 
even on the Executive, if it thinks fit, but that being the right of the Judiciary, 
it is all the more necessary that it should guard itself against pronouncements 
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upon issues involving grave political consequences which are not themselves 
being tried. 

The question Mr. MacDonald was asked was whether 
the Government would or would not grant time for the 
discussion of Mr. Lansbury’s motion relating to Mr. Justice 
McCardie. To that question Mr. MacDonald’s answer was 
in the negative. But he used the opportunity afforded 
by the question to make reflections upon the learned Judge, 
the very thing parliamentary practice sets itself to prevent. 

It is an astounding answer to those who have followed 
the facts and issues in O’Dwyer v. Nair, as they have been 
set out with care and fullness in this article from the records 
of the case. Having contrary to parliamentary practice 
applied the epithets of “‘ unfortunate ” and “ objectionable ” 
to the learned Judge’s observations, the Prime Minister 
finally called them “pronouncements upon issues in- 
volving grave political consequences which are not them- 
selves being tried’’—a description for the grave inaccuracy 
of which no excuse can be offered. He sought to ignore 
the fact that the words spoken by Mr. Justice McCardie 
expressed a considered opinion formed after an exhaustive 
trial, and he suggested without the slightest ground that 
the Judge and Jury were not familiar with the incident 
which had been discussed in every detail over a period of 
weeks. He sought to ignore the verdict of the Jury in 
spite of the fact that that verdict was of vital importance 
to the parties in the case and to others whose conduct 
had been considered in the course of the trial. 

A little later the Prime Minister said : 


I had better not be drawn into a discussion. The importance of the point 
is this—and I think every Member of this House will recognize it—that evidence 
may have been laid regarding certain matters in this trial, but the main point 


and purpose of the trial did not concern itself with the obiter dicta which the | 


learned Judge let fall in the course of charging the Jury, and those words were 
calculated to have a very serious effect upon Indian public opinion, and for 
those reasons I have couched the answer in the way that I have done. 


Obiter dicta may be broadly described as statements made | 
by a Judge which are not relevant to any of the issues | 
being tried by the Court. To describe the learned Judge’s © 


statement as obiter dicta was a misdescription startling in 
its inaccuracy. It is precisely from disparagement and 
insinuations such as these, capable of being conveyed 
in questions and answers, that parliamentary practice 
endeavours to protect our Judges, and, of course, its object 
is to maintain public respect for the administration of 
justice. By its specific provision for substantive motions 
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it ensures that if any charge or complaint is made, it shall 
be made with definiteness and the House afforded an 
opportunity of hearing both sides and of rejecting the 
motion. In other words, that the whole truth shall be 
stated for the information of the House. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, however, answers Mr. Lansbury’s question and 
uses the answer as the vehicle of making serious and, as 
has been shown, unfounded reflections upon a Judge, and 
in such a way as prevented the truth from being made 
known to the House and to the public. An attempt to 
get the facts out was frustrated by his refusal to answer 
supplementary questions or to agree to a discussion, on 
the ground that in his view a discussion was not in the 
public interest. Not the slightest opportunity was given 
to the Judge or to any other person to state the real facts 
and to produce the relevant documents. If ever the 
interests of the administration of justice, and they are 
surely public interests, demanded a discussion, it was 
on that occasion, to show that the suggestions made by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald against the learned Judge were 
baseless. 

Competent lawyers who had followed even superficially 
the trial of O’Dwyer v. Nair stood aghast at the Prime 
Minister’s reply, especially having regard to the prominence 
that was given to it in certain sections of the Press, both at 
home and in the Dominions. They foresaw exactly how 
it could be used by those who have little love or respect 
for English institutions. They also foresaw the effect it 
would have on those who were ignorant of the principles 
of British justice. Their worst apprehensions have been 
realized, as the statements and expressions of opinion from 
publicists and jurists in foreign countries are now available 
to prove. 

The mischief done by the Prime Minister’s reply is well 
illustrated by the criticisms founded upon it that have been 
levelled at Mr. Justice McCardie by Mr. Harold Laski— 
the Reader in Political Science in the University of London 
—in his recent book, A Grammar of Politics. That usually 
accurate writer, whose utterances are naturally accepted as 
authoritative by a large number of students, presumes, at 
page 552, to lecture the learned judge for “an error in 
judgment made in all sincerity.” “No one,” says Mr. 
Laski, ‘“‘ can doubt that a judge ought not to advise a jury 
upon highly controversial questions of a non-legal character 
upon which the jury itself has to make no findings ”—an 
unimpeachable proposition to which Mr. Justice McCardie 
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would be the first to subscribe. ‘‘ Such errors,’ Mr. Laski | 


warns his readers, ‘‘ are bound to result in the effects to 
which Mr. Justice McCardie’s action gave rise unless the 
judge is almost over-careful not to speak on any issue which 
does not fall directly and obviously within his province.” 
To suggest that Mr. Justice McCardie outstepped his 
province is merely to display ignorance of the elementary 
rules of legal procedure. Before Mr. Laski set out to reform 
the English Judiciary he might have been expected to 
verify personally and at first hand his facts. He obviously 
did not do so, but as a dutiful follower of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald accepted at second-hand and without reserva- 
tion the latter’s grossly inaccurate statement as to the 
issues in the case. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s answer to Mr. Lansbury’s 
question clearly shows that, although he acknowledged, 
and he could do no less, the right of the Judiciary to pass 
judgment on the Executive, yet he objected to what he 
called pronouncements upon issues involving in his view 
“political consequences.” To say as he did, by way of 
attempted justification for his objection, that the issues 
upon which the pronouncements were made were issues 
that were not being tried has been proved above to be 
utterly without foundation. The questions raised by the 
conduct of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald are crucial. They 
are quite independent of party or politics. They touch 
the foundations of national liberty. Our constitution, not 
without strife and struggle, has conferred upon us this 
great protection against aggression in the right of, nay the 
obligation on, Judge and Jury in any case such as O’Dwyer 
v. Nair to consider and decide fearlessly the issues between 
the parties before them, regardless of their “ political 
consequences ”’ or of the tactical views of the Government 
of the day. That protection is of inestimable value to the 
nation and every member of it, and one which it is all the 
more necessary to maintain undiminished as the Executive and 
its constituent Government Departments obtain increasing 
power. 

It was on June 23, 1924, that the then Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, made the statement in the House 
of Commons with reference to Mr. Justice McCardie. The 
statement stood unchallenged by Mr. Justice McCardie 
because by tradition the Bench of England, it is assumed, 
will submit to criticism and even contumely without 
protest or rejoinder. A Judge can only look to others for 
his vindication and to public opinion for his protection. 


== 
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But Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s action was a matter which 
affected the whole Bench and prejudiced our whole system 
of administration of justice. Lord Cave, the present Lord 
Chancellor, accordingly took an opportunity at the Lord 
Mayor of London’s Banquet to His Majesty’s Judges 
at the Mansion House on July 4, 1924, to refer to 
Mr. MacDonald’s statement in these words (see 59 Law 
Journal, p. 446): 


The pulse of a Judge never beat any faster because of any criticism that 
was directed against his judgments. Upon a recent occasion, when a Judge 
was subjected to criticism for doing his duty, he faced that criticism without 
the least concern. 


Immediately after this authoritative and public state- 
ment by Lord Cave, the case of O’Dwyer v. Nair passed 
from Parliament to the India Office, at the time when 
Lord Olivier was Secretary of State for India. It might 
reasonably be thought that a public statement so deliberate 
as that of Lord Cave, and supported with all the great 
weight of his high judicial position, would have some effect 
upon Lord Olivier—possibly not in the sense of diverting 
him from the pursuit of any matter of political expediency, 
but at least of raising a doubt in his mind and putting 
him upon inquiry whether there was the slightest foundation 
for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s statement in reference to 
Mr. Justice McCardie in the House of Commons. 

Some three weeks after Lord Cave had publicly stated 
at the Mansion House that Mr. Justice McCardie had but 
done his duty, Lord Olivier sent a despatch to the Indian 
Government, dated July 17, 1924, and addressed to Lord 
Reading, the Viceroy, who by a curious irony of circum- 
stances had sat, when Lord Chief Justice of England, 
in the case of R. v. O'Donnell, that has been referred 
to, and delivered the judgment of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal affirming in the clearest words the right 
of a Judge when directing a Jury to express his opinion 
on the facts of the case, provided he left the issues 
of fact to the Jury to determine. The despatch is of 
singular and significant interest to the student of con- 
stitutional law and practice. To show that Lord Olivier 
was in complete possession of the facts and issues in O’ Dwyer 
v. Nair it is sufficient to state that there was attached to 
this despatch a full transcript of Mr. Justice McCardie’s 
charge to the Jury with an intimation to Lord Reading that 
it was ‘‘for your information.” One immediately asks, 
‘information ”’ as to what ? Certainly on the very question 
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whether the Amritsar incident was an issue of fact in the 
case. On that point it was almost conclusive “ information.” 

The passage in the despatch relevant to the points 
under discussion in this article is as follows : 


I have no doubt that your Excellency’s Government have read the reports 
contained in the public Press of the trial of the action of O’Dwyer v. Nair and 
have observed the remarks made by the Judge, particularly on the 2nd of May 
and the 5th of May, and in his summing-up to the Jury on the 4th and 5th of 
June, regarding the action of General Dyer at Amritsar in April 1919. Mr. 
Justice McCardie expressed his view that General Dyer acted rightly and that 
he was wrongly punished by the Secretary of State for India. 

This expression of opinion upon a point for a Judgment upon which all the 
materials were not available to the Court, and in a case in which the Secretary 
of State, who was criticized and condemned, was not a party, has been dealt 
with by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, in answers of which I 
enclose copies for your information, and His Majesty’s Government do not 
propose to comment further on it in its more personal aspect. 


The rest of the despatch defines the attitude of the 
Government in regard to the use of force when military 


action is invoked in support of civil authority and is not | 


material to the object of this article. 

This despatch of July 17, 1924, officially incorporates 
and seeks to adopt on behalf of the India Office the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister of June 23, 1924, that the 
conduct of General Dyer was not an issue in O’Dwyer ». 
Nair. But Lord Olivier should have known that the 
statement of the Prime Minister asserting General Dyer’s 
action at Amritsar not to be an issue in O’Dwyer v. Nair 
was contrary to fact. More than thirty pages of the 
transcript notes of the learned Judge’s summing-up, which 
Lord Olivier had presumably read and had appended to 
his despatch “for information,’ were expressly directed 
to that vital issue. Even if Lord Olivier failed himself 
most unaccountably to appreciate what leaped out of each 
one of these thirty pages, the India Office has distinguished 
legal advisers. The latter could not possibly have over- 


looked their significance nor have been ignorant of this | 


elementary principle of legal procedure, that the simple 
and decisive test to adopt was to look at the pleadings. 
Every record in the O’Dwyer case was available to the 
India Office. It is inconceivable that such able and 
experienced public servants as the legal advisers to the 
India Office did not advise the Secretary of State for India 
that the contention in the despatch was utterly insupportable. 
A law student would have known it. 


The despatch refers to the learned Judge’s “‘ expression 
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of opinion,” and Lord Olivier, doubtless for political 

oses, seeks to adopt a tone of reproof. As to the 
jearned Judge’s right to express such an opinion, enough 
has been said. It was indisputable. The statement that 
“all the materials were not available to the Court ”’ is, as 
the shorthand notes of the summing-up appended to 
the despatch show, inaccurate. In O'Dwyer v. Nair 
Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
from April 1916 to April 1921, was called as a witness (see 
The Times, May 8, 1924), and the Defendant had been a 
member of the Government of India, and knew every- 
thing and could instruct his counsel on all points adverse 
to General Dyer. All the evidence taken before the 
Hunter Committee, the Report of the Committee, the 
despatch of May 26, 1920, and the other relevant docu- 
ments were before the Court. The evidence before the 
Hunter Committee, as has been stated, was not given upon 
oath, nor were the persons against whom allegations were 
made before that Committee assisted by any legal repre- 
sentative. At the trial of O’Dwyer v. Nair, on the other 
hand, able and distinguished counsel represented both 
sides; a vast body of evidence was given on oath 
and subjected to the most searching cross-examination ; 
exhaustive arguments were presented to the Court and 
Jury on each point dealt with in the oral evidence and 
also in the documentary evidence. Much fresh evidence 
was given, and a considerable number of new documents 
were laid before the Judge and Jury. 

One contention of Lord Olivier’s in the passage of the 
despatch quoted above amply illustrates the need of 
keeping a watchful eye upon the Executive, if our con- 
stitutional liberty is to be maintained. The suggestion 
is made with apparent seriousness, that because the former 
Secretary for India, Mr. Montagu, was not a party to the 
action of O’Dwyer v. Nair, his executive opinion and action 
in regard to General Dyer could not be departed from and 
must be accepted in a Court of Law. But in no capacity 
and in no circumstances could the former Secretary of 
State have been made a party to the libel action. No 
cause of action could have been alleged against him by 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer. The suggestion was groundless. The 
menace to our personal right to security of character 
implicit in this contention is serious. The conduct of 
General Dyer at Amritsar, although expressly advanced 
by the Defendant as justification for the libels complained 
of by Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, could not, according to Lord 
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Olivier, under any circumstances be considered in the action, 
because General Dyer was not a party to the action. Such 
a contention would be subversive of the basis of British 
justice and would have extraordinary results. If the 
contention were sound, it would follow that anyone could 
— a libel on a distinguished public servant charging 
im with some discreditable action, and then, when he 
instituted an action for libel, say to the Court and Jury 
that they must at once hold, without further proof, that 
the action was discreditable, because a Government Office 
had so held. That would be the high-water mark of 
administrative autocracy. It is an elementary principle 
that every Court and Jury trying an action has the right, 
and it is their duty, to pronounce an opinion upon any 
action or decision of any branch of the Executive, so long 
as such action or decision is an issue in the action and 
whether or not the Executive is a party to the action. 

As a matter of no little significance, it should be pointed 
out that the despatch, though dated July 17, 1924, was 
not given to the Press until August 27th, in the middle 
of the parliamentary and legal vacation, and that it was 
then supplied to the newspapers in such a manner as to 
secure the widest possible circulation of its baseless 
reflections on one of His Majesty’s Judges. 

Justice requires that the despatch should be rectified 
by a further despatch, withdrawing the unfounded 
reflections on Mr. Justice McCardie and the administra- 
tion of justice in this country. This is the least that 
can be done to minimize the injury that has been 
inflicted on the English Judiciary and to rehabilitate 
in the eyes of the world, and especially of our Colonies and 
Dependencies, the reputation of the Bench and the respect 
for our administration of justice which have suffered 


through the action of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Lord | 
Olivier. The matter is of importance not only to the | 
Judiciary of this country, but also to the Judges of the | 


Dominions and India. 


It is perhaps too much to hope that a Government, ~ 
when pressed by “ political considerations,” will never, 7 
if circumstances assist, seek to escape by some such stratagem 


as that adopted by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, involving 


official disparagement of the Judiciary. One thing appears © 
certain, that our Judiciary will not be deflected from the | 
discharge of their great national duties by any such | 
disparagement, no matter from what high political personage | 
it may emanate. On that point the testimony of Lord | 
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Cozens-Hardy and Lord Cave is conclusive, though no 
assurance is necessary to thinking people of the fearlessness 
and independence of the English Bench. But if disparage- 
ment of the Judiciary and of their administration of justice 
has no effect upon the Judges, it has effect upon certain 
classes of the public. When emanating from those who 
are assumed to be responsible and trustworthy, especially 
Ministers of the Crown, it is the thing most calculated to 
lessen public respect for the administration of justice, which 
in some large sections of the community is already too 
lightly rooted for public safety. 

The action and contentions of the Executive in regard 
to the O’Dwyer v. Nair case raise an even deeper and more 
momentous question. When issues in an action at law 
are to be taken by English Courts as definitely precluded 
from consideration or as clearly and irrevocably determined 
by a decision of the Executive, the next stage in the 
degradation of our administration of justice is that issues 
must fall to be determined agreeably to the views of the 
Executive when, to use Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s phrase, 
they involve “political consequences.” If the past has 
any lesson for us, it is surely this—that English justice, 
which is the envy of civilization, depends primarily upon 
the continuance of a fearless and independent Judiciary, 
such as we have the good fortune to possess and which 
will not stoop to any subservience to the Executive. 
Lord Birkenhead’s masterpiece, Fourteen English Judges, 
which was recently published, starts with Bacon, who 
was a staunch and fervent supporter of the prerogative. 
When he was Chancellor, tradition has it that he regularly 
assembled the Judges before they went on circuit and 
urged them to be as the lions under Solomon’s throne, 
always supporting the Crown. It was Coke, the great 
figure who comes second in Lord Birkenhead’s brilliant 
series of studies, that maintained so manfully, at times a 
lone, at all times a dauntless, struggle against this pernicious 
doctrine of judicial subserviency to the prerogative. Of 
him Lord Birkenhead says: ‘‘ To Coke is largely due the 
formation of those constitutional principles upon which 
the Government of the Empire rests. His stand for the 
independence of Judges and the rule of law made him 
famous among his contemporaries.”’ 

To-day the danger is not the claims of the prerogative, 
but, as Lord Cozens-Hardy justly said, “‘ encroachments 
by the Executive.” There is growing need of a modern 
Coke. ; LYNDEN MacassEy 
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GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE 


THE British public must have been not a little bewildered 
by the sudden storm over the League of Nations. It came 
swiftly, as tornadoes arise in the Pacific Ocean. We were 
told all of a sudden that the British public passionately 
demanded not only the presence of Germany in the League 
but the absence of Poland and Spain. We were told that 
British justice, British ideas of cricket, and British honour 
were all involved in this issue. In fact, it almost seemed 
that our existence and the peace of Europe hinged upon 
getting Germany and nobody else into the League. The 
air was full of whirling suggestions and ferocious charges, 
Our Foreign Office was accused of some deep and Machia- 
vellian intention to return to the old Balance of Power in 
Europe. France was charged with all manner of “‘ militarist 
and chauvinist ’ intentions; poor Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
who had recently been placed upon a pinnacle of international 
morality as the genius of Locarno, was scoffed at as lukewarm 
and suspect in the faith, and a meeting of no less than 200 
Members of Parliament, including, I am ashamed to say, 
a large number of Conservatives, met our Foreign Secretary 
with a loaded resolution, like a pistol to his head, and 
demanded that Germany, and Germany alone, should at once 
be given a seat on the Council of the League. 

Was this storm spontaneous or were the waves rocked, 
as in the theatre, by somebody in the wings? Those who 


study the activities of the League of Nations Union must 
have their suspicions. That body has succeeded in organizing | 


a band of old women of both sexes in every constituency. 
They swing enough votes to make it uncomfortable for any 


Member of Parliament, and at every crisis this influence | 


takes the shape of exhortations to Members of Parliament 


and representations to His Majesty’s Ministers. It is not : 
a genuine public opinion, for the dear old ladies and gentle- = 


men who are so busy in the constituencies have not the 


remotest idea of the motives which actuate the Headquarters | 
of the Union. They have been firmly indoctrinated with the ~ 
idea that the League is something which will prevent these { 
dreadful wars from ever happening again, and that the | 


League of Nations Union is the seat of all wisdom. What- 
ever they are told to do they do with a truly pathetic devotion. 

The extent of this propaganda is rather disquieting to 
those who have studied it. The Archbishops and the 
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Bishops of the Church of England are its chief instruments. 
They are constantly sending encyclicals to their parish 
priests, with the result that every church has become a 
branch of the League of Nations Union, and it is almost 
impossible to worship God without being reminded of 
Geneva. Indeed, I was compelled the other day, before 
entering into an argument upon this subject in the presence 
of my vicar, to plead that although I was opposed to the 
League I was still, I hoped, a Christian, and was not, I was 
sure, a “ militarist.” 

To put the case quite simply. It is very much as when 
people were suffering in nerves and estate from the result 
of a very severe earthquake. They were so much afraid 
of another earthquake that they were willing to believe 
anyone who was confident of his power to prevent it, and 
when a loud-mouthed quack asserted that he had pills to 
cure earthquakes he did a roaring business. When a doctor, 
who had some knowledge of the action of pills and of earth- 
quakes, denounced him as a quack, he retorted that as the 
doctor did very well out of an earthquake he was naturally 
in favour of earthquakes, and was very much against any- 
thing which would prevent them. So those who are opposed 
to the League of Nations are accused of being interested in 
the dreadful arts of war and of desiring to see men engaged 
once more in the bloody business of killing one another. 
Now, for my part, if I believed that the League of Nations 
could prevent war or that pills could prevent earthquakes, 
I would be an enthusiast for both inventions. It is because 
I think the illusion dangerous, not merely to the peace but 
to the security of this country, that I venture on a word 
of warning. 

Upon general grounds it is always dangerous for an 
individual or a nation to substitute an illusion for a reality. 
Professor Saintsbury, in one of his essays, compares the 
League to one of those sticks which you can buy on the 
Island of Jersey. It looks exactly like a cudgel of oak, 
although it is made out of a cabbage stalk, and does very 
well until you find yourself in a tight corner or have to 
put your weight on it. The defences of a nation might be 
compared to the parapets of a bridge. If they are sound 
they are a great safety, but a rotten parapet is more dangerous 
than no parapet at all. In old time we trusted for security 
in the main to the British Navy; when war came we were 
heartily glad to find it was there, and very sorry we had 
not made it stronger than as a matter of fact it was. If 
we had possessed, instead of that Navy, a seat merely on 
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a Council situated somewhere in the Alps of Central Europe 
we should not have found ourselves so secure. But the 
League enthusiast will reply that if it had existed we might 
not have had a war at all, and that is so. But, on the other 
hand, we might. For myself I have never been able to place 
much weight on the assurance, which gives such comfort to 
Viscount Grey and his followers, that if you can only get 
people to sit round a table they will settle all their differences 
without fighting. If the solution were so simple as all that, 
that part of mankind which regards war as the greatest of 
misfortunes would have discovered it long ago. Knowing 
what we know now of the plans and the preparations of 
Germany before the war, it is at least as reasonable to suppose 
that had the League existed she would have used it merely 
as a mask and a cover for her warlike designs. If she had 
so contrived it would not have been the first time in the 
history of the world. Before the Spanish Armada was 
launched on England, as Van Meteren tells us, King Philip 
of Spain fooled both England and Holland by a conference 
called to arrange a settlement which might give a lasting 
peace to the three peoples. We can hardly suppose that, 
considering all the invitations of Sir Edward Grey at that 
time, Germany went to war merely because there did not 
happen to be a table handy and big enough to accom- 
modate the Powers. Germany went to war because she 
wanted to make war in the pursuance of certain great designs, 
not because she could not come to an accommodation. 
Therefore, although the League might have prevented war 
there is a probability that it might have failed, and if it 
had existed and we had trusted to it solely and it had failed, 
where should we be now? Not certainly in the possession 
of our national liberties and our Imperial possessions. 


It is very characteristic of these illusions that the League | 


was created not before a war, when it might have been 


useful, but after a war, when it was manifestly useless. It "7 
was, in fact, another illustration of the old adage about © 
locking a stable door after the horse was stolen. The — 
nations were so sick of fighting that they could not have © 
been dragged into another war by wild horses. The danger © 
of the immediate future, as wise men saw, was not war but 7 
revolution, an evil more terrible than war, which had already ‘— 
flamed up in Russia, had brought that great Empire to © 
ashes, and was manifestly threatening Western Europe. © 
But while our politicians were locking the stable door from ~ 
which the horse had been stolen they discreetly closed their © 


eyes to the loft in which the straw was already burning. 
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The League was designed to prevent war, which was over, 
and was disabled from even considering revolution, which 
had already begun. Thus politicians make their reputations 
by safeguarding against dangers which are in the past and 
ignoring perils which lie in the future. As for the British 
people, they took on the League without any enthusiasm 
because they were left, if I may so put it, with the baby on 
the shore, America being one of those fathers, not unknown 
in the Great War, who disowned their offspring and disclaimed 
their responsibilities. The League, being put to nurse at 
Geneva, came along very nicely in a sort of seminary for 
young ladies, where more attention was paid to deportment 
than to the realities of life. The members came to it with 
very strict instructions from their superiors; they were 
besides all very good friends; there was no serpent in the 
Eden; they spent their mornings in making beautiful 
speeches which were translated and repeated amid decorous 
applause ; they spent their afternoons sitting on committees, 
where nothing of importance was ever settled, and their 
evenings in hotels where there were excellent music and a 
certain amount of dancing; employment was found for 
platoons of charming secretaries ; no harsh breath of reality 
ever ruffled the placid waters of this delightful existence. 
When troubles would have been settled anyhow the League 
settled them; when troubles could not be settled anyhow 
the League politely looked the other way. The successes 
of diplomacy it claimed; the failures of diplomacy it dis- 
avowed. When the Armenians appealed for its aid it 
showed its discretion by turning its back on them, and if 
there was a war between Greece and Turkey, that was 
clearly because Turkey was not yet a member of the League. 

Upon only two occasions was there any hint of trouble. 
One was the unhappy affair between Italy and Greece. An 
Italian General had been murdered; the Italian Govern- 
ment had reason to suspect that the murderers were Greeks 
and demanded satisfaction. Greece appealed to the League 
of Nations in the assurance that the horde of other small 
nations on that League would assuredly espouse her cause. 
The League graciously undertook to consider the case and 
League enthusiasts acclaimed it as a perfect and ideal 
example of the sort of thing the League could do. All was 
going merrily towards a sham settlement when Signor 
Mussolini put his heavy foot through the structure of 
illusion and told the League that whatever happened Italy 
intended to square her own accounts with Greece. The 
League had already appointed a Commission to inquire 
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into the affair, but the matter was precipitately handed over 
to the Conference of Ambassadors, who assessed heavy 
damages against Greece and thus induced Italy to evacuate 
Corfu, which she had seized pending satisfaction. 

The incident rankled a little in the pacific bosom of the 
League, since it plainly showed to the whole world that 
when a real dispute was in hand its intervention might be 
rejected. So it set about to prepare a plan which would 
leave no choice to the disputants but to submit to the 
decisions of the League. This plan was embodied in the 
Protocol, which our Labour Government received with con- 
siderable enthusiasm, and it was rather more than hinted 
that the British Navy would be used to enforce the decisions 
against any recalcitrant Power. If the plan had prospered 
England might have found herself bound to intervene in 
every quarrel in Europe and elsewhere as the League’s 
policeman. But a change of Government brought a little 
sanity to our counsels, and a Conservative Foreign Minister 


politely informed the League that its proposals could not | 


be considered. 

Two conclusions emerge from this little history. The 
first, that the League as at present constituted has no power 
to settle a quarrel; the second, that the British Government 
considers it dangerous to give it that power. Such is the 
position as it stands at the moment of writing. 

And now to come to the Treaty of Locarno, a treaty 
negotiated outside the League, but with a certain bearing 
on its future constitution. I do not pretend to any enthu- 
siasm for Locarno, which binds this country to intervene 
in the quarrels of the Continent. The ancient policy of this 
country, which kept herself free to intervene only as her 
interests and her security dictated, seems to me not only 
sounder from the British point of view, but better calculated 
to preserve the peace, since no nation which contemplated 
aggression under the old system could ever be sure that she 
would not find an enemy in England, and this disabling 
uncertainty operated healthily to restrain warlike ambitions. 
We have now bound ourselves to intervene if certain con- 
ditions are fulfilled, no matter whether our intervention is 
dictated by our interests and our security or those of a party 
to the quarrel. Nor have we attempted to estimate in 
terms of military and naval power the responsibility upon 
which we have entered. 

These, however, are liabilities for the future to reckon. 
The result of the Locarno Treaty is the attempted entry of 
Germany into the League. Why this question of member- 
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ship should be the special interest of this country I have 
never been able to determine. Germany has not been 
friendly to us in the past, and as we are now in possession 
of all the German Colonies and a rival of Germany in the 
markets of the world, it is not likely that Germany will be 
our friend in the future. There may, of course, be a change 
of heart, but it is safer to calculate that humanity is a 
constant factor, and there is the old saying of Napoleon to 
remind us that Prussia was hatched out of a cannon-ball. 
To bring this wolf into the fold is, however, the policy of 
the British Government, and is defended by the speakers 
of the League of Nations Union on the plea that it is safer 
to have her there than prowling about outside. 

It may be so, but let us consider the possibilities of 
mischief which present themselves to Germany when she 
enters the League. There is an old saying that unity is 
strength, and the contrary, I suppose, must be equally true, 
that disunity is weakness. If Germany desires then to 
weaken the British Empire she will encourage every tendency 
to separatism when and where she finds it. We have had 
already good reason to suspect that there was a German 
finger in the pie of Sinn Fein, and that German influence 
and money supported the rebellion in Ireland. The Irish 
Free State is now a member of the League of Nations and 
has used her position ever since her entry to make prece- 
dents for separatism and independent action. England, for 
example, had to oppose the registration of the so-called 
“Treaty” in the Register of the League, and that is only 
one of the many incidents of a continuous intrigue to use 
Geneva to the discomfiture of Westminster. Mr. Desmond 
Fitzgerald, Minister for External Affairs in the Irish Free 
State, gave a very interesting account of this policy to the 
Dail on February 5th last: 


. . . Since the coming into existence of the League of Nations, the indepen- 
ience and the sovereignty of those States sometimes referred to as Dominions 
have been made more and more clear, and it is clear that as the British Empire 
is a member of the League of Nations, and as Canada is another member of 
the League of Nations, and the Irish Free State another member, the definition 
of the British Empire is the definition made by Deputy Johnson, namely, that 
the British Empire is Great Britain and all these States and dependencies 
directly or indirectly administered by the Parliament of Great Britain... . 
The British Commonwealth is the British Empire plus all these independent 
States, including the Irish Free State. I may say that I think since we, the 
Irish Free State, came into existence we have done more than anybody else in 
making it perfectly clear what the position is... and... the Department 
of External Affairs has made more progress, more clarity and more precedence 
in the right direction than the Department of External Affairs of any British 
Dominion during that time. . . . I think it was Deputy Mulcahy who referred 
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to the fact that every Irish representative that goes abroad has to challenge 
or question a statement made by a British representative. . . . We made our 
position perfectly clear in the League of Nations or in any other Internationa] 
assembly in which we participated. 


And he went on to boast that in the event of war and under 
the Pact of Locarno, while Great Britain was pledged to 
participate if there was a war, the Irish Free State and the 
other Dominions could remain at peace. And Deputy 
Johnson (the English leader of the Irish Labour Party) 
agreed with Mr. Fitzgerald that neither Ireland nor Canada 
nor Australia nor South Africa is automatically a belligerent 
merely by the fact that Great Britain is a belligerent. 


I think [he said] that it should be one of the functions of our Department of 
External Affairs to endeavour to persuade other countries through the League 
of Nations to accept that position. 


And again : 


I think we should insist, in season and out of season, that this country is | 


not, and will not be, automatically involved in war merely because Britain is 
involved in war, that this diplomatic and military unity of the British Empire 
does not exist, and that we will prevent it existing. 


Here, then, we have ideal material on which Germany 
may work when she enters the League. There are divisions 
within the Empire, as in the case of Canada, of South Africa 
and of the Irish Free State, which her statesmen will no 
doubt seek to widen and deepen, and there could be no 
better theatre for carrying on this intrigue than Geneva. 

But while Germany may, if she likes, use the League to 
weaken our position, there are also opportunities for using 
it to strengthen her own. For the German Empire is in 
this strong position internationally, that she overshadows 
a numerous circle of small nations which lie along her 
borders and have reason to dread her enmity. Some of 
these nations, like Sweden, Holland and Austria, may almost 
be reckoned on to do what Germany dictates. We had an 
example of this tendency at The Hague before the war, when 
Germany, it was said, had there been any question of a vote, 
could have commanded an almost unanimous Council of the 
European Powers against the British claims founded on 
British naval policy. Fortunately, or unfortunately, there 
was no need to test this assertion, because the British 
Government precipitately surrendered all her rights and 
accorded to German diplomacy a victory without a division. 
If, then, Germany attempts to create a German party 
within the League, she has her material ready to hand. 
France possibly foresaw this danger when she stipulated that 
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Poland should also be made a member of the Council of the 
League. But it will be said that this danger does not and 
cannot exist, since every decision of the League must be 
unanimous to be binding on its members. The reply to 
that observation is that a design is already entertained 
to substitute the majority vote for unanimity, and if Ger- 
many backs that proposal in the future it may quite probably 
be accepted. These things are always done one step at a 
time. The first step was to constitute the League as 
a permissive organization without Germany; the second 
step was to introduce Germany; and the third step will 
be for Germany to dominate the League. If Germany 
dominates the League we may be certain that she will use 
her influence for policies which she has pursued in the past. 
One of these policies will be to divide the British Empire ; 
another will be to weaken British naval power; and a 
third will be to strengthen Germany’s hold of Eastern 
Europe. If there is the remotest danger of these things 
happening, why should we be so anxious to get Germany 
into the League of Nations? That is a question which 
puzzles me a good deal. I do not make any attempt to 
answer, but I put another question equally puzzling: Why 
is it considered a British interest to get Bolshevik Russia 
into the League of Nations? It is manifest that the 
Bolsheviks are implacable enemies of the British Empire, 
and yet a continuous propaganda is going forward to prepare 
the British mind for the entry of Russia into the League, 
and if that move has been prevented so far, it is because of 
the indignant opposition of the people of Switzerland, and 
particularly, I suppose, the watchmakers of Geneva, who 
remember that they have shop windows to be burgled. 

There are many things in life of which I have given up 
attempting to find a solution, and one is the itch that those 
who govern our country have for bringing us into dangerous 
and disadvantageous positions. I content myself with remem- 
bering the observation of a wit, that although the tiger may 
quite possibly be dislodged from the Anglo-Saxon breast the 
donkey in us is more securely enthroned. 


Ian D. CoLvin 
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Poland should also be made a member of the Council of the 
League. But it will be said that this danger does not and 
cannot exist, since every decision of the League must be 
unanimous to be binding on its members. The reply to 
that observation is that a design is already entertained 
to substitute the majority vote for unanimity, and if Ger- 
many backs that proposal in the future it may quite probably 
be accepted. These things are always done one step at a 
time. The first step was to constitute the League as 
a permissive organization without Germany; the second 
step was to introduce Germany; and the third step will 
be for Germany to dominate the League. If Germany 
dominates the League we may be certain that she will use 
her influence for policies which she has pursued in the past. 
One of these policies will be to divide the British Empire ; 
another will be to weaken British naval power; and a 
third will be to strengthen Germany’s hold of Eastern 
Europe. If there is the remotest danger of these things 
happening, why should we be so anxious to get Germany 
into the League of Nations? That is a question which 
puzzles me a good deal. I do not make any attempt to 
answer, but I put another question equally puzzling: Why 
is it considered a British interest to get Bolshevik Russia 
into the League of Nations? It is manifest that the 
Bolsheviks are implacable enemies of the British Empire, 
and yet a continuous propaganda is going forward to prepare 
the British mind for the entry of Russia into the League, 
and if that move has been prevented so far, it is because of 
the indignant opposition of the people of Switzerland, and 
particularly, I suppose, the watchmakers of Geneva, who 
remember that they have shop windows to be burgled. 

There are many things in life of which I have given up 
attempting to find a solution, and one is the itch that those 
who govern our country have for bringing us into dangerous 
and disadvantageous positions. I content myself with remem- 
bering the observation of a wit, that although the tiger may 
quite possibly be dislodged from the Anglo-Saxon breast the 
donkey in us is more securely enthroned. 


Ian D. Cotvin 
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In a remarkable leading article shortly after the outbreak 
of war the “sea affair’ was appropriately described a3 
making so searching a demand on faith and insight as to 
require constant reinterpretation. 

It was pointed out that this most far-reaching of all 
forms of national strength had enabled our own trade 
routes to be kept open and those of the enemy to be closed, 
and that his colonies and his entire ocean-borne commerce 
were in process of capture and suppression. And not only 
that, his main fleet was beleaguered. Such achievements 
unaccompanied by the clash of arms made no special appeal 
to the imagination, but if any land or sea battle could have 
brought about such results the victory would have been 
described as the greatest in history. 

And as the war progressed, how did this factor of sea 
supremacy manifest itself? Not only was the population 
of these islands kept alive and their industry preserved, but 
also the peoples of allied countries. But for the British 
Navy the armies in France would surely have perished 
through lack of supplies and Italy have fallen through the 
severance of her sea communications. The collection of 
vast armies from overseas, the transport of the American 
Army, the conveyance of many expeditionary forces to 
distant theatres—all was accomplished by virtue of the 
command exercised by the British Fleet. 

That absolute supremacy was, it is true, seriously chal- 
lenged by the illegal and barbarous use of submarines, but 
it was again the British Fleet and the British Mercantile 
Marine that eventually overcame that menace. And whilst 


our armies were carried everywhere as required, and con-/ 
tinuously provided with all the essentials to maintain the 
struggle, the civil and military masses of the Central Powers 7 
were being steadily undermined and strangled by the silent © 


pressure of Sea Power. 


History furnishes no more striking example of the) 


immense effect of supremacy at sea. 


In round figures, 23 millions of men, 24 millions of animals, q 
and 50 million tons of warlike stores were conveyed by © 


British military sea transport during the war. 


It is in the light of this achievement and in constant | 
grateful recognition of the part that the British Navy has 7 


played in preserving civilization in general, and the inde- 
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pendence of these islands, that the Naval Estimates should 
be reviewed. 

There are those who will point out that the situation 
has undergone considerable change since 1914. There is the 
Washington Agreement, which is regarded as the first step— 
and a very important one—to some general scheme of 
disarmament, and there is the newly realized potentiality of 
the Air Force. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the 
Washington Agreement, though the opinion of most thought- 
ful men may be recorded that our adherence to it marks 
the extreme limit of concession that a power so entirely 
dependent on the sea can be expected to make. Every 
child knows that in the limitation of sea forces the British 
Empire cannot subscribe to the common rule, for every 


child, looking at the map, can see our possessions either 
entirely surrounded by the ocean or, as in the case of India 
and Canada, with immense seaboards. 

As regards disarmament, a consideration of the concrete 
questions now being addressed to the International Dele- 
gates cannot but make the most ardent idealist uneasy as 
to the possibility of any advance in that direction, whilst 
the man in the street may well wonder what is wrong with 
a world in which force now rests with the most humane 
and civilized Powers, each of whom cherishes liberty, cham- 
pions the weak, and sets its face against tyranny, aggression, 
and injustice. The defection of any one of these from such 
ideals would draw upon her the united enmity of the rest. 
The strength of all is the best guarantee of the progress and 
peace of mankind. 

The achievements of the Air Force and the advances it 
may confidently be expected to make in the future are, 
however, matters very much bound up with those of the 
Navy. It is commonly said that Great Britain is no longer 


| an island, and recently that we suffer under a positive dis- 


ability through being surrounded by the sea. Though the 


| conquest of the air has provided an alternative means of 


travel, aircraft can never, by any stretch of imagination, 
replace shipping for the conveyance of armies and the 


| revictualling of a country such as ours. 


If the British Navy holds the surrounding seas, invasion 
on any scale to be worth undertaking is just as impossible 
to-day as it was throughout the Great War. 

It would not be extravagant to imagine an army of, say, 
10,000 men, escorted by a sufficiency of fighting planes, 
making a descent on some part of England. They would 
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be troublesome, but confronted by troops with every milit 
resource at hand, the principal of which would be that of 
unlimited ammunition, they could not be expected t 
maintain themselves for long, to say nothing of the attack 
from our own Air Force, which, though it may have begy 
unable to materially hinder the passage of the enemy air 
army, will pay effective attention to it when it reaches the 
ground. 

Enemy airmen may inflict great damage or loss on us 
by bombing crowded centres and gassing wide areas. They 
will undoubtedly attack dockyards, shipping, wharves, rail. 
way-stations, power-stations, fuel-stores, and food-depots. 

All these things hitherto inviolate by virtue of the sea 
can now be reached. But the answer is not that the 
Navy has ceased to be any protection, but to that par. 
ticular threat we must look to the air and land forces 
(e.g. high-angle guns, searchlights, range-finders, and sound: 
locaters), whilst the Navy interposes a barrier against 
invasion on any scale which could force the country to 
surrender. Dislocation and suffering we must expect, but 
we are still only at the beginning as regards the devising of 
methods of protection of critical areas from aerial attack. 
There is only one answer to the question, ‘‘ What is the use 
of a Navy when an enemy can paralyse the life of a nation 
by a series of air attacks directed at its heart ?’ and that is, 
that it is no use. 

It is necessary to take special measures to protect the 
heart. It is not far short of the truth to say that it is for 
the air and land forces to protect the heart whilst the Navy 
feeds the body. Death may ensue by either stab or 
starvation. 


Can it be said that the Navy can insure against the/ 
latter ? First of all, is the Fleet itself proof against modern} 


air attack? There are a good many reasons that prompt 


a confident answer. Firstly, that it is not generally or even” 
usually necessary for the Fleet to exercise its protective or” 
blockading functions within the radius of action of shore- 7 
based enemy aircraft. Secondly, that if the Fleet is com-/ 
pelled to act within an enemy air zone it will be accompanied © 
by its fleet air arm—squadrons in the aircraft carriers” 
reinforced by fighters from individual ships. Those who” 
have watched the progress of this new arm of the Navy’ 
have little fear as to its ability to maintain a patrol that! 
will give warning of the approach of danger and deal faith- | 


fully with the enemy craft when they arrive. Thirdly, to 7 
make a successful attack on a ship moving at high speed © 
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with either a bomb or torpedo the plane must come close or 
low. The great advance made in high-angle fire and its 
control renders either an operation of great danger, whilst 
the disposition of destroyers or other light craft round the 
capital ships which ensures a warm reception for torpedo 
Janes at the very points they would select for firing is an 
added deterrent. Fourthly, our ships are now built specially 
to withstand the bomb and torpedo. 

Can enemy air power prevent our shipping reaching port 
in spite of a watchful Fleet in being ? 

The Bristol Channel, Southampton, the Thames, the 
Humber, and the Tyne will probably lie within the zone of 
continental aircraft. Unquestionably those districts must 
have their own coastal air defence, which will provide aerial 
convoy to important ships on the first and last stages of 
their voyage as well as protect the port itself. 

Other expedients will, however, be necessary. Ships must 
expect to have their routes altered by wireless to guide them 
clear of areas in which we have no air supremacy ; they will 
have to make the best use of certain hours and non-flying 
weather, and, in addition to carrying anti-aircraft guns (as 
they did anti-submarine guns in the last war), they may 
have to be escorted by ships carrying aircraft themselves. 
In the main, however, their safety will best be assured by 
our shore squadrons intercepting enemy flights between their 
aerodromes and the focal points of our trade routes. 

From enemy surface or submarine attack in home waters, 
and from all forms of attack in distant seas, the Navy must, 
as hitherto, be the protector of our merchant shipping. 

The scope of such a responsibility will be realized at once 
if trade statistics are studied. Broadly it may be assumed 
that at any given moment there are not far short of a 
thousand large British ships actually at sea or about to sail 
in the Atlantic, about a third of that number in the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean, and a quarter in the Pacific. 

But over and above such widespread responsibility rests 
the obligation of neutralizing or defeating the enemy fleet 
and arresting all enemy sea-borne trade. It is to be hoped 
that the Fleet air arm will so expand as to enable the other- 
wise totally inadequate number of cruisers on foreign stations 
to discharge their duties by extending their radius of sur- 
veillance, but in any case this vast system of patrol and 
protection must fall entirely on the Royal Navy. The 
problem in its broad outlines has now been stated. It is 
for the Admiralty and the Air Ministry to say what pro- 
vision must be made to ensure the national safety. How 
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can such representations be rejected ? Only on the scor 
that the case has not been fairly put or that we are prepared 
to deliberately shut our eyes and take the risk that ther 
will be no more war. 

To say that we cannot afford to safeguard our national 
existence is to utter an untruth. Our expenditure on other 
Services—mainly social—has only to be glanced at. In the 
present Board of Admiralty we have what we have never 
had before, and that which no other nation has the good 
fortune to possess—a body of admirals with unrivalled 
experience of war at sea ; their credentials are of the highest, 
though that has not spared them from the sneers of a certain 
class of newspaper and a certain class of politician. They 
have submitted with admirable patience and courtesy to 


the inquisitions of ‘‘ business men,” and though no doubt 
the reflection that as a Board of Directors controlling a 
hard-working, happy, and efficient Service they may have 
little to learn from any City man may have never crossed 
their minds, they may be forgiven for remembering that 
there is not a merchant sitting in his office who does not 
owe all he has to the seamen of to-day and to generations of 
seamen long passed away. 

And yet in spite of the teaching of history and the lessons 
of the late war, we have the spectacle of the Sea Lords 
literally fighting for the bare minima of what they consider 
essential for the Empire’s safety. 

It is for our people, whose history is the history of its 
seamen, to spare them such struggles. It is for us to affirm 
once more that we live by the sea and that our destiny and 
salvation are indissolubly bound up with our strength at sea, 


and to declare that the requirements of the Fleet are not | 


matters of Party politics or political opportunism. The 
needs of the Navy are, or should be, matters of the deepest 


concern to every man or woman in the country, for if not | 


founded on national security, on what do all those schemes | 


for the benefit of our people rest ? 


The “credo” of responsible statesmen of whatever ~ 
Party should surely embrace the following tenets. That the | 


British Empire—held together by sentiment though it may ~ 
be—is not content to rely for its existence on the complaisance _ 


FE lhe 


of any Nation or Group of Nations, and if threatened will — 
be found to be wanting neither in the ancient virility of its 
people nor in the completest and most modern equipment of 7 
war. That the provision of means to safeguard this Empire © 


by land, sea, and air should be a first charge on the Nation’s 


resources. 


» in peace and complete sacrifice in war. 
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That, as in the past war, so in the future the manhood 
of the whole nation will be tested, and therefore the military 
virtues must not suffer from neglect. 

The intrepidity of the airman, the stoic courage of the 
soldier, the undefeated resource of the sailor—these must 
emerge again, however long the period of peace; and this 
can only be ensured if the primary duty of every citizen to 
defend his country is proclaimed and inculcated throughout 
the land. 

In such a faith there is no hint of aggression—only the 
resolve to stand by our countrymen and fellow-subjects 
whatever may befall, and to suffer none to lay hands on that 
which they have built up—a resolve which really lies in the 
heart of every Briton. 

And so, may it be hoped, when questions of Imperial 
Defence and the cost involved are debated, our Parliament 
may not be found wanting in vision and courage—vision to 
see our place in the world and the mission of our countrymen. 

The late Professor Cramb described that mission as well 


as any: 


To give all men within our Empire an English mind. To give to all men 
who come within its sway the mind to look at the things of man’s life, at the 
past, at the future, from the standpoint of an Englishman. To diffuse that 
high tolerance in religion which has marked this Empire from its foundation . . . 
that love of free institutions, that pursuit of an ever higher justice and a larger 
freedom which rightly or wrongly we associate with the temper and character 
of our race, wherever it is dominant and secure. This is the conception of 
Empire and of England which persists through the changing fortunes of parties 
and the rise and fall of Cabinets. It outlives the generations. Like an immortal 
energy it links age to age. This undying spirit is the true England, the true 
Britain for which men strive and suffer in every zone and every era, which 
silently controls their actions and shapes their character like an inward fate— 


“ England.” 
But this England can only be preserved by some sacrifice 
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WILL BETTING BE TAXED? 


Tue Taxation of Betting is a subject which has been dis. 
cussed for years, and there is nothing new to be said upon 
it, but experience teaches us that no attention whatever is 
paid to any new proposal until obvious truths are repeated ad 
nauseam, and it is therefore perhaps not out of place to return 
to this well-trodden path, more especially as time presses, 
To make use of the fashionable political jargon, the 
avenues of the Betting Question have twice been assiduously 
explored by Parliamentary Committees. The first occasion 
was in 1902, when a Lords Committee was appointed which 
included a bishop, a law lord, some anti-gambling peers, 
and others who would be described as Pillars of the Turf, 
I was a member of this Committee myself, and have ever 
since regretted that misplaced modesty restrained me from 
writing a Minority Report instead of tamely acquiescing in 
futile recommendations. In 1923 a more important inquiry 
was conducted by a Commons Committee presided over by 
Sir Henry Cautley, and although, owing to an imminent 
General Election, no really conclusive result was obtained 
and the proceedings terminated in some confusion, a vast 
amount of most valuable information was collected. The 
truth is that a Commons Committee is a very unsatisfactory 
body to decide any contentious question. The Whips begin 
by hunting about for members who are believed to be in 
favour of the proposal under discussion: then they hunt 


about for men known to be opposed to it; and the con- . 
sequence is that unanimity is impossible, which provides 7 
Governments with the much-desired excuse for doing nothing | 


at all. 


Further, the Cautley Committee was hopelessly handi- 
capped from the start, for it was directed to report both on § 


the’ practicability and the desirability of a Betting Tax, 
whereas if the Government had been in earnest, the Com- 


mittee would have been directed to report upon practi-f 
cability only, and the Government itself would have decided | 


upon the question of desirability. 


The solid facts which emerge from these exhaustive ; 


inquiries are that betting is not a crime ; that it is impossible 
to suppress it; that the present Betting Acts are absurd 


and unjust; that the attitude of successive Governments [ 
towards betting is grossly hypocritical; that it is in urgent | 
need of control, and that it is capable of providing a sub- 
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stantial revenue whenever an Administration has the courage 
to act. The Cautley Committee estimated the annual 
amount staked in bets at 200 millions, and it is quite con- 
ceivable that this is too modest a figure, for the industry is 
evidently in a flourishing condition, and so is the dependent or 
affiliated industry of horse-racing. The latter is continually 
growing in importance. Last year more horses were raced 
than had ever been the case previously: the total amount 
won by owners in England alone was over £715,000; new race- 
courses are being constructed ; the output of thoroughbred 
horses is increasing; and amongst the yearlings sold last 
year, 150 fetched nearly £500,000. These figures speak for 
themselves, and it is useless for the bookmakers to contend 
that a small tax on bets is going to ruin them and racing 
as well. 

A former Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was unfor- 
tunately unable to obtain the support of his colleagues, 

stimated that a tax on bets would yield about 18 millions. 

Sir H. Cautley, with great moderation, suggested a 24 per 
cent. rate which would yield 5 millions, the expenses of 
collection being slight. But probably a higher tax could 
be imposed without danger, and it seems almost incredible 
that a needy Chancellor should not immediately snatch at 
an opportunity of obtaining revenue by resorting to a luxury 
tax which can easily be collected, although Mr. Baldwin 
has made the surprising observation that the “‘ difficulties 
are almost insuperable.” When, however, a deputation 
recently waited upon Mr. Churchill in order to urge the tax, 
he, in the words of the National Review, “‘ got up into 
his pulpit, turned up the whites of his eyes, and sermonized 
on the enormity of recognizing a social evil.’’ This is all 
the more astonishing when we reflect that Mr. Churchill is 
recognized as a determined gambler in every sense of the 
word; that Governments are only kept solvent by the 
taxation of drink, which is admitted to be the great social 
evil, and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the guardian 
not of'the morals but of the purse of the public. 

It is impossible to attribute this reluctance to adopt 
common-sense methods to anything but fear, and fear of 
what ?—the effete bogy of the so-called Nonconformist 
Conscience! It is astonishing how Governments with huge 
majorities occasionally allow themselves to be intimidated by 
vociferous but impotent minorities. They remind one of 
dogs which are afraid to tackle rats unless encouraged and 
incited by a number of human beings. In this case there 
is all the more reason for not being intimidated because 
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opinion is overwhelmingly in favour of the tax, as can he 
shown by a study of the Blue books and of the Press, jj 
is no exaggeration to say that the opposition is practically 
confined to the Free Churches and to their temporary allies, 
the credit bookmakers, for neither the Established nor the 
Roman Catholic Churches have condemned betting. No 


doubt if the tax were adopted every M.P. would be flooded ; 
with resolutions passed in every chapel in his constituency,} j 


but what would that amount to? They would be largely 
automatic, and would involve no danger to the present 
Government, for no signatory of an anti-gambling reso. 
lution would be in the least likely to support a Conservative 
candidate under any circumstances whatever, since the 
political and social vices are habitually correlated. 

But, making every allowance for the sincerity, however 


misguided, of the Free Churches, what is to be said of thej 
opposition of their temporary allies, the credit bookmakers ?} 


A vast amount of twaddle and cant is written and spoken 
on this particular subject, but some of the bookmakers’ 
representatives in the Press may be allotted the prize for 
ineptitude. Thus, in a bookmakers’ manifesto in the Press 
on January 30th, issued by the Victoria Club, which is the 
headquarters of the betting profession, there appeared this 
inefiable passage: ‘‘ Surely it would be degrading were the 
noble sport of racing made an inducement to bet.’’ The 
blatant impudence of this sentiment is almost paralysing. 
Everyone knows that the Sport of Kings is, as has already 
been pointed out, an affiliated industry dependent entirely 


upon betting, and if the latter disappeared the former [ 
would go too, whereas betting would merely be transferred [ 
into other channels if the Sport of Kings came to an end. | 
What does the Victoria Club exist for except to promote ff 
the interests of betting ; and does the author of the manifesto | 


seriously expect people to believe that the sporting world 
is solely interested in the improvement of the British 
thoroughbred ? Then there are other sporting representa- 
tives who are perturbed at the moral dangers which might 
be incurred if ready-money betting offices were estab- 


lished in order to replace the illegal street betting which is 
prevalent all over the country. Their fastidious consciences | 
revolt at the suggestion that it should be legal to repair 


personally to an office and bet in ready money rather than 
to have recourse to the telephone or the post, and perhaps 


it is not unjust to assume that these qualms are due to a | 


fear that a change of this nature might injuriously affect [ 
their own business. It is worthy of note, by the way, that 
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the arguments of anti-gamblers and bookmakers against a 
tax are mutually destructive: for whereas the former 
maintain that the State Control of betting will increase it, 
the latter complain that taxation will ruin their business, 
since backers will decline to bet. Obviously both cannot 
be right, and the State stands to win in either event, for 
if betting increases so will revenue, and if it declines a saving 
in uneconomic expenditure will result. 

Anyone, unless hopelessly prejudiced, who takes the 
trouble to read the Report of the Commons Committee of 
1923 can hardly fail to realize not only the desirability of 
the tax, and the ease with which it can be imposed, but 
the necessity of dealing with our existing Betting Laws. 
Their inconsistency and inefficacy have been exposed over 


| and over again, but it is perhaps worth while to recall them. 


Betting is legal under certain conditions, and _ illegal 


?f under other conditions which differ only in the imagination. 


We enact with much pomp and ceremony that although 
betting is not a penal offence, a gambling-house is a thing 
which ought not to exist; that gambling in public places 
ought to be prohibited, and that incitements and facilities 
for betting in public places should be severely punished : 
also that ready-money betting off a racecourse is illegal, 
but that it is legal to bet for credit at an office under certain 
restrictions. In pursuance of these views we harry street 
bookmakers, prevent them from carrying on their trade, 
and fine them heavily upon the rare occasions when they 
are caught. But, on the other hand, we tolerate betting 
on racecourses because owing to some ingenious legal 
jugglery a racecourse is not held to be a public place. We 
tolerate betting offices on the ground that you do not 
“resort? to them if you confine your operations to letters, 
telephones, and telegrams, instead of paying money over the 
counter. Further, we allow inducements to every kind of 
gambling to appear in the most public places of all, namely 
in the columns of the daily newspaper. 

But what is more illogical and hypocritical than anything 
else is that the State, whilst sententiously condemning the 
bookmaker and his trade, extracts income tax and super- 
tax from him, and actually takes extreme care to provide 
him with extra postal facilities in order to carry on his 
business, whilst thoughtfully supplying as many police as 
may be required for his protection. Not only does this 
chaotic legislation cause confusion, but the ridiculous dis- 
tinction drawn between credit and ready-money betting 
creates a well-founded discontent, for the working-man 
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backer, who can usually only bet in ready money, naturally} diffic 
feels aggrieved. He is justified in holding that the lay} this 
works unfairly as between rich and poor, and, as is recorded} coul 
in the Cautley Committee Report: “ The continual breaking 
of the law by millions of people by betting in the streets, 
the surreptitious passing of the slips, and the constant 
endeavour to avoid the police must have a most demoralizing 
effect on character and establish a general weakening of 
respect for the law.” 

This particular law is so unpopular that it is the only 
instance in which the police find that the sympathy of the 
public is with the offenders, and it need hardly be added 
that the street bookmaker, who is really no more immoral) end 
than anyone else, would gladly welcome taxation in pre- 
ference to the present system, under which he employs a) 
retinue of touts, runners, spies, etc., for the purpose of 
evading the law, and is frequently blackmailed into the! 
bargain. ; 

Clearly something will have to be done. Most sensible) 
people who have given any attention to the subject probably! 
feel that, while there is no particular harm in betting so/ 
long as people do not overstep their means, there is too! 
much of it, and that it has got out of hand. The ideal | 
method of dealing with the betting question is to be found | 
in the admirable draft Report written by Sir Henry Cautley, 
which cannot be adequately examined here. The main 
recommendations in this Report are that bookmakers should 
be licensed, that ready-money betting should be permitted 
in offices under severe restrictions, and that a 24 per cent, 
duty should be imposed upon all bets. But the proposal 
to set up ready-money offices, although perfectly sound and | 
especially approved of by the police and other authorities, | 
implies of course an important change in the Betting Laws, © 
and it would be hopeless to expect the Government suddenly | 
to:embark upon a prolonged fight with the anti-gambling 
element during the present session. Political expediency 
must be reckoned with in all such matters, and it would | 
probably be more prudent to proceed by stages. There is/ 
nothing whatever to prevent Mr. Churchill from making aj 
start at once, provided that he means business. Betting, 
as has already been explained, is of two kinds—legal and 
illegal. Let him begin at once by taxing legal betting and 
leave illegal betting alone for the present. He would lose 
little revenue by adopting this course, for illegal betting, 
although diffused all over the country, only accounts for 
10 or 15 per cent. of the total amount involved. It is really 


the 
anc 


— 
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y| difficult to see why any reasonable person should object to 
this proposal, for even the most hardened anti-gambler 
could hardly contend that the imposition of a tax upon 
what is already legal would be an encouragement, and it 
would be just as sensible to argue that compulsory church 
collections would increase the number of churchgoers. 
Credit bookmakers no doubt would complain, for no one 
likes to be taxed, but their grievance need not be taken 
seriously, since they would pass the tax on to the backer. 
The credit backer on his part is not likely to be deterred 
from his customary method of betting by a trifling duty 
of 6d. or ls. in the pound, although the bookmakers are 
endeavouring to persuade us that he will risk the loss 
? of his: money and incur penalties by taking to illegal betting. 
' If, however, a*tax results in the diminution of betting, then 
’ the Exchequer will be none the poorer than it is at present, 
’ and a certain amount of social reform will be accomplished. 
\ If this plan is adopted the all-important start will have 
| been made, and next year the Government will be in a 
) position to deal with the question as a whole, and every 
' form of betting will contribute to the revenue. 

The traditional three courses are in fact open to us. 


(1) We can leave things as they are, with all their 
absurdities and incongruities. 

(2) We might embark upon more punitive legislation : 
double the police, increase the fines, and inflict 
long terms of imprisonment; but this policy met 
with no encouragement from responsible witnesses 
before the Cautley Committee. We might pro- 
hibit the publication of odds in the Press, and we 
might withdraw the facilities accorded to book- 
makers which have already been referred to. 


nly | But who expects that anything of the kind will ever be 
ing| attempted ? What serious efforts have ever been made by 
icy) the Labour Party to suppress betting ? Their newspapes 
iid publish racing news and maintain tame sporting prophets 
is} like any capitalist organ. Who ever heard of a Labour 
af) leader being got rid of on account of betting proclivities ? 
ig, The explanation is perfectly simple. Betting is not an 
id |) aristocratic peculiarity : if it were, it would have been dealt 
id | with before now. It is just as popular and widespread in 
se so-called proletarian circles, and extends, according to the 
g, | evidence before the Cautley Committee, even to the reci- 
rj} pients of the dole. It is therefore highly improbable that 
any future democratic administration will venture to deal 
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with the problem. Further punitive legislation being 
impracticable, the out-and-out opponents of control and 
taxation have in reality no alternative policy to put forward, 
Their bankruptcy is clearly indicated in a proposal made 
by one of their leaders that the first essential step to take 
is to spend 10 millions of public money in anti-gambling 
propaganda. 


(3) The third and obvious course is to recognize plain 
facts, and to control by the State a movement 


which has become too big to be dealt with by 
private effort, instead of pretending to ignore what 
is apparent to everyone. 


For a long time the Government, the Churches, the} 
magistrates, and the police have endeavoured to suppress | 
betting without meeting with any success, and this fact has | 
been strikingly emphasized by two well-known divines, | 
Bishop Welldon and Canon Lyttelton, who were formerly | 
high officials of the Anti-Gambling League, and who have ¥ 
now been converted to the necessity of State Control—a 
conversion which has led to a display of most unchristianlike } 


indignation on the part of their former associates. 


The belief that if the British Government controls and | 
taxes betting, vast numbers of people will suddenly take to f 


gambling who-have never gambled before, and that we shall 
suffer what the late President Kruger termed moral and 
intellectual damage to an incalculable extent, is so extra- 
ordinary that it can only be explained by a conviction that 
we are totally different from any nation on earth. Other- 
wise, according to those who hold this view, the Dominions 
ought to have gone to the dogs long ago, whereas they have 


been taxing betting for years, with the result that substantial | 


revenues have been obtained and that neither morals nor 


racing have suffered. It is noteworthy, by the way, that | 
all the ex-Colonial Governors, who include such represen- } 


tative Liberals as Lords Buxton and Beauchamp, are 
strongly in favour of betting taxation, and have not been 
afraid to say so. All the European countries, too, have taxed 
betting without showing signs of demoralization, and, so far 


from abandoning the practice, continue to increase the rate. | 
It is really preposterous to suggest that we alone amongst § 
civilized nations are incapable of carrying out a reform of | 


this nature, and it is all the more preposterous to refrain 


at the present moment from obtaining a substantial revenue | 


out of what is purely luxurious and sometimes mischievous 
expenditure. NEWTON 


SIR HUDSON LOWE AT ST. HELENA 


THE appearance in the public Press of extracts from the 
Diary of a naval officer, whose duties took him to St. 
Helena in 1818, has revived interest in the story of 
Napoleon’s captivity. The head-lines “Last Days of 
Napoleon,” ‘‘An Unpublished Diary,” “Severity at St. 
Helena,” together with the letterpress, to the effect that 
the writer “supports the contention that Napoleon was 
treated with undue severity,” show that the Napoleonic 
Legend is still fresh. The Diary in fact is hailed as 
additional contemporary evidence in favour of the legend, 
and as another proof of the incompetence, harshness, and 
general unsuitability of Sir Hudson Lowe as Governor of 
St. Helena, with all that it entailed. 

We are told that the writer of this Diary was the 
grandfather of Admiral Sir Herbert King Hall, who embodies 
it in a volume of his own reminiscences, but, at the time of 
writing, we have only the extracts to work on. These 
are enough to enable one to say that the diarist was Mr. 
Hall, the surgeon of the Favourite, and we can check the 
entries by other authorities. 

The diarist records the grievances of Napoleon, and 
adverse reflections on Sir Hudson Lowe, and these justify 
some inquiry as to the nature of the evidence that he gives. 

A true estimate of the value. of such records can only 
be made by keeping in mind the fact that the captivity of 
Napoleon has been transformed into legend, over and 
above the facts of history. In legend facts can be changed 
so as to suit and to fit in with the story. Thus legend 
represents Napoleon, the world-powerful, betrayed into 
the hands of the British, and transported by a wicked 
Ministry to a desert island. The “caged eagle” eats his 
heart out, and dies owing to a villainous climate, having 
undergone incessant torture at the hands of a heartless 
“jailer,” Sir Hudson Lowe, Governor of St. Helena. To 
the adherents of the legend nothing comes amiss for the 
purpose of making out the Ministry, or the Governor, as 
hateful, or as foolish as possible. 

Unfortunately for the memory and reputation of Sir 
Hudson Lowe the chief points of the legend, the virtue 
and sufferings of Napoleon, and harshness of his treatment, 
obtained a firm hold in the minds of the public, and went 
unchallenged for many years. When, however, the 
writings on which the legend was based came to be examined 
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and compared with official documents, and in some cases 
even with other writings of the same authorities, the 
difference between Legend and History was revealed, 
It was discovered that the French at St. Helena magnified 
and invented grievances on a systematic policy, while, 
in the case of O’Meara, it was found that his contributions 
were inspired by spite, and are unreliable in the extreme. 
O’Meara makes a declaration in his will : 

I take this opportunity of declaring that with the exception of some 
unintentional and trifling errors in the Voice from St. Helena, the book is a 
faithful narrative of the treatment inflicted upon that great man, Napoleon, 
by Sir Hudson Lowe and his subordinates, and that I have even suppressed 


some facts which, although true, might have been considered to be exaggerated 
and not credited. 


Lord Rosebery writes, ‘“‘ No one can read the volumes 


of Forsyth in which are printed the letters of O’Meara to 
Lowe, or the handy and readable treatise in which Mr. 
Seaton distils the essence of those volumes, and retain 
any confidence in O’Meara’s facts.” Again Lord Rosebery 
says, in another place : 

There seems to have been something in the air of St. Helena that blighted 
exact truth; and he who collates the various narratives on any given point 
will find strange and hopeless contradictions. Truth probably lurks in Forsyth, 
but the crushing of the ore is a hideous task; and, for various other reasons, 
it is equally difficult to find in the more contemporary narratives. 

Since that was written Mr. Seaton published Napoleon’s 
Captivity in Relation to Sir Hudson Lowe, in which he 
criticizes Lord Rosebery’s book. Dr. J. Holland Rose, 
in his Infe of Napoleon, and in his Napoleonic Studies, 
effectively burst the legendary bubble, and presents the 
historical side of the situation. When all the evidence is 
examined impartially, the only conclusion is that Sir 
Hudson Lowe has been grossly maligned, and was unjustly 
made the victim of abuse by the French suite, and O’Meara, 
for their special purposes. Thus the public did not know 
that Las Cases had written in his journal the following 
passage under the date of November 30, 1815, which was 
suppressed from the printed edition. 

We had nothing left us but moral weapons ; that to make the most effective 
use of these, it was necessary to reduce to a system our demeanour, our words, 
our sentiments, even our privations ; that a large population in Europe would 
take a lively interest in our behalf; that the Opposition in England would 
not fail to attack the Ministry on the violence of their conduct towards us. 

Lord Rosebery casts some doubt on the very existence 
of this entry, but it is among the Lowe Papers in the 
British Museum, and is supported and confirmed by another 
member of the suite. 
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Colonel Basil Jackson, who was at St. Helena as a 
lieutenant, met Count Montholon in Paris, in 1828, and 
writes : 

He [Count Montholon] enlarged upon what he termed La Politique de Long- 
wood, spoke not unkindly of Sir Hudson Lowe, allowing he had a difficult task 
to execute, since an angel from heaven as Governor could not have pleased 
them. When I more than hinted that nothing could justify detraction and 
departure from truth in carrying out a policy, he merely shrugged his shoulders 
and reiterated, ‘‘ C’était notre politique, et que voulez-vous ?”’ 

On French evidence, then, it is quite clear that the 
grievances were specially staged for effect, and no effort 
was spared to magnify those that made the strongest appeal 
to public opinion. 

O’Meara joined whole-heartedly in La Politique de 
Longwood, as it was the game he was playing; he confirmed 
their complaints, and possibly invented some of them, 
while Las Cases certainly altered his journal to corroborate 
0’Meara. 

Sir Hudson Lowe had a very hard task, and, when the 
true situation is realized, it is the more to his credit that so 
little can be said against him that is of consequence. It 
is true, most unfortunately, that public opinion was 
successfully stirred up against him for political purposes, 
but the grounds for his unpopularity are really almost 
ridiculous. Sir Hudson is accused of want of tact, lack 
of manners, of being too punctilious over trifles, and, as 
the crowning insult, his critics quote the Duke of Welling- 
ton as calling him a stupid man, or Lord Rosebery, who 
says that he was not a gentleman. The adherents to the 
Napoleonic Legend appear to forget all the weak points 
about their hero, and they are many, while they accentuate 
those of Sir Hudson Lowe, which are comparatively few. 
No impartial judge can deny that Sir Hudson’s military 
career was most meritorious. His critics seize on the 
surrender of Capri as a proof of his incompetence. With 
seeming fairness the writer of the Memoir of Sir Hudson 
Lowe in the 1888 edition of O’Meara’s Napoleon at St. 
Helena, mentions that the terms of surrender were 
honourable, but, as if to cancel this, a quotation is given 
from Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. In this 
Lowe is severely blamed for his conduct. 

Among the Bathurst Papers at Cirencester Park, there 
is a letter from Lord Bathurst to Colonel W. F. P. Napier, 
dated July 15, 1826, which throws an interesting light on 
the “impartiality ’ of the historian. It runs: 


As it appears by the letter which your sister delivered to me yesterday that 
the criticism of the manner in which the Government conducted the war forms 
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part of your plan of writing the history of the Peninsular War, you will, I am 
sure, readily understand that I am not, and indeed ought not to be, prepared to 
furnish materials from official papers placed in my custody, which might be 
the means of casting reflections on my predecessors. Until, therefore, you 
come to that period of the history when I received the seals of this office, I do 
not think myself at liberty to show any official papers. 


The writer of the Memoir omits to say that Lowe was 
congratulated by his immediate chief, and the Commander. 
in-Chief, on his conduct. Napoleon looked forward to 
the defeat of the British Ministry before very long, and 
to the Opposition coming into Office, trusting that the 
change would mean his removal from St. Helena, if not 
his release. The Ministry, however, remained in power, 
in spite of all Napoleon’s efforts, Sir Hudson carried 
out his orders to the letter, and, what was more annoying, 
refused to lose his temper. 

Of course, O’Meara and the French have declared that 
Sir Hudson was a man unsuited for the duties he had to 
perform, and the Opposition dutifully said the same. The 
Duke of Wellington is quoted, rather unfairly, as against 
Sir Hudson, and the restrictions on Napoleon at St. Helena. 
The two conversations referred to took place in 1837 and 
1848. The Duke said that he was in favour of keeping 
Colonel Wilks, the East India Company Governor, for he 
said that Napoleon was favourably inclined towards him. 
Napoleon is reported to have looked forward to conversations 
with Lowe, but the hope was not realized, the “ policy ” 
would not allow of it. The Duke’s opinion that Sir Hudson 
‘was “a stupid man,” and that he knew nothing of the 
world, may well refer to the very great mistake he made 
in not taking measures to defend himself, and his reputation, 
by publishing a reply to O’Meara’s book. 

The exact definition of a “gentleman” is difficult, 
but there is no doubt that Sir Hudson may be classed as 
such. His father belonged to an old Lincolnshire family, 
and died with the rank of Surgeon-Major. His mother 
was of a good Galway family. Sir Hudson may be said 
to have been born to the Army, and he wore uniform before 
he was twelve years old. It would indeed be well if all 
who called themselves gentlemen rendered equally good 
service to their country. Let us glance at the evidence 
produced by the diarist, as the latest witness against 
Sir Hudson’s administration of St. Helena. 

Mr. Hall, Surgeon of the Favourite, lands at St. Helena, 
July 20, 1818, and purchases some very broad gold lace 
at Solomon’s shop. It is off a blue coat that was presented 
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to Napoleon by the City of Lyons, and we can imagine 
that the reason for selling it was said to be need of ready 
money. He listens to the gossip, and hears that the 
general public sympathize with Napoleon on account of 
the restrictions placed upon him. Mr. Hall has brought 
with him from England several articles consisting of books, 
etc., ‘some of which were for Napoleon,” and he writes, “‘ I 
was directed to give them to no one but O’Meara.” One 
wonders who gave these directions. Mr. Hall then writes 
a note to O’Meara, making an appointment to carry out 
his mission. When they meet, Mr. Hall gives to O’Meara 
a note to Napoleon, with a message from Princess Pauline. 
The next day they meet again, O’Meara says that Napoleon 
was very much pleased to hear from his family, and Mr. 
Hall is treated to a recital of “‘ various acts of annoyance 
practised on Napoleon,” and in his diary a selection is 
recorded. 

The first is that a ship arrived with a bust of young 
Napoleon intended for Napoleon—‘ this was ordered to be 
destroyed.”” Then O’Meara told Mr. Hall that the same had 
been done with regard to a “ picture.” 

The story of the bust of the young Duc de Reichstadt 
figures in O’Meara’s book, and it is now certain that it was 
a snare set for Sir Hudson Lowe, for the bust was smuggled 
on board the Baring that sailed for St. Helena in January 
1817. The Baring arrived on May 28th, and the bust was 
landed on June 11th, and was delivered to Napoleon at 
Longwood the next day. Napoleon knew that the bust 
was on board, and told O’Meara that if he had not received 
it he intended ‘“‘to have made such a complaint as would 
have caused every Englishman’s hair to stand on end with 
horror. I would have told a tale which would have made 
the mothers of England execrate him (Sir Hudson) as a 
monster in human shape.” General Gourgaud told Major 
Gorrequer that the bust was planned as a trap, and that 
letters had been written ready to be sent to the Ministry. 
When the bust reached Longwood, and Sir Hudson had 
not been caught, as the General said, “‘l’échafaudage tomba 
par terre.” 

The grievance as- to the “ picture,” taking into con- 
sideration the date of the entry in the Diary, is interesting, 
for it looks like another trap, in course of preparation. 
The date of the conversation with O’Meara was July 21, 
1818, and it was not until January 14, 1819, that Montholon 
complained to Sir Hudson that a bust and picture of 
Napoleon’s son had been detained by him, instead of 
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having been sent to Longwood. Sir Hudson sent to say 
that he had only heard of the one bust that had come in 
the Baring. He knew nothing of any picture for Napoleon, 
but had heard that a print of the boy had appeared in a 
paper not in his possession. The paper belonged to 
Admiral Plampin, who, on hearing that Napoleon wanted 
it immediately, asked him to accept it. Montholon reported 
that Napoleon was very pleased with it, and that “he 
knew of its being in the island for three months past.” 
So much for the ‘ destruction ” of the bust and the picture, 

Then O’Meara referred to the restrictions on Napoleon 
and his suite, and the ill effect that lack of exercise was 
having on Napoleon’s health. One would almost imagine 
that Napoleon could only go round and round a chicken- 
run of a few yards area, until the fact is stated that he and 
his suite could walk, ride, or drive, unattended, within an 
area of some twelve miles in circumference. This was 
curtailed for a time, as it was found that the natives were 
being tampered with, but the reduced area was about 
eight miles in circumference. General Gourgaud was, no 
doubt, right when he said that if Napoleon had been able 
to go unattended over the whole island, he would still 
have been discontented. He added: ‘“Enfin, il a été 
Empereur ; il ne l’est plus, et voila ce que c’est.” 

Mr. Hall was also told by O’Meara that ‘‘ Napoleon 
had certainly a chronic inflammation of the liver,’ which 
was his own diagnosis, and a wrong one. The legend 
attributes the complaint to the climate of St. Helena. 
The result of the post-mortem definitely proved that cancer 
of the stomach was the cause of death, though the Italian 
surgeon Antommarchi refused, on various grounds, to 
sign the certificate of five other doctors to that effect. 

Count Montholon, in a letter to his wife just after the 
death of Napoleon, writes : 


The opening of his body took place this morning. It proved that he died 
of the same illness as his father, a “‘squirre ulcereuse”’ in the stomach, near 
the pylorus. It is in our misfortune a great consolation for us to have obtained 
proof that his death is not and cannot have been in any way the result of his 


captivity or of the deprivation of all cares that perhaps Europe might have 
offered. . 


On August 2nd, O’Meara sailed from St. Helenafor England 
on board the Griffon, or Griffen, and on December 13th, 
Admiral Plampin wrote to Sir Hudson saying that O’Meara 
had accused him of a design to poison Napoleon. Mr. 
Hall says that the information reached Sir Hudson ‘“ by 
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a circuitous route,” but it was really very direct. The 
Admiral wrote : 

Young Blackwood, the son of Admiral Sir Henry, who is a midshipman 
of the Favourite, ... tells me that that impudent vagabond O’Meara said 
publicly at Ascension that “had he obeyed your orders Napoleon Bonaparte 
would not then have been alive ’—a precious rascal this to talk of prosecuting 
for defamation. 

Mr. Hall was asked to report to the Governor, and 
was requested to put into writing what he had been told. 
O’Meara repeated the charge against Sir Hudson in his 
letter to the Admiralty. The Secretary replied that if 
O’Meara had any reason to imagine any such thing, it 
was clearly his duty to have informed the Ministry, and 
not to have kept it secret for two years. If the accusation 
was false, then His Majesty had no further use for his 
services. He was therefore dismissed. Count Montholon’s 
observation on the accusation is worth recalling; it was, 
“Nous ne le croyons pas nous-mémes, mais c’est toujours 
bon & dire.” 

On Mr. Hall’s return from the interview with Sir 
Hudson, he found a messenger with an inquiry as to a 
letter for Napoleon that he had brought from England. 
He asserted his ignorance of such a letter, but “at length 
discovered’ that some papers he had brought “for the 
use and by desire of Sir Hudson” contained some letters 
in cypher addressed to Napoleon. The “anti-gallican 
papers” he mentions were the Anti-Gallican, a news- 
paper used as a means of communication with Napoleon. 
So far back as March of 1817, Lord Bathurst had sent to 
Sir Hudson a copy of a message de-coded in Vienna, to 
the effect that Napoleon was advised not to go to bed by 
night. Mr. Hall’s answers seem to have satisfied Sir Thomas 
Reade, for Mr. Hall went to breakfast with Sir Hudson 
two days after. One cannot help wondering whether the 
inquiry had anything to do with the entry in the Diary 
under the date July 20th. 

What kind of a man was Sir Hudson Lowe ? 

Colonel Basil Jackson wrote : 

I was honoured with friendly notice of Sir Hudson Lowe, and enjoyed much 
of his confidence during a course of thirty years. I knew him when his military 
reputation marked him as an officer of the highest promise ; I witnessed his 
able conduct as Governor of St Helena; I saw him when the malice of his 
enemies had gained the ascendant, and covered him with unmerited opprobrium ; 
I beheld him on his deathbed; and throughout these various phases of his 
career I admired and respected his character, while I truly loved the man. I 
knew him to be a kind, indulgent, affectionate husband and parent, a warm 
and steady friend, a placable, nay, a generous enemy, and an upright public 
servant. 
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After the death of Napoleon, Sir Hudson left St. Helena, 
and went to Ceylon, in command of the troops. It should 
not be forgotten that Sir Hudson had been the means of 
abolishing slavery at St. Helena, and was extremely 
popular there. 


A book under the title of Memoirs of a Highland Lady 


contains the following account : 


I was taken to dinner by a grave, particularly gentlemanly man in a general's 
uniform, whose conversation was as agreeable as his manners. He had been 
over half the world, knew all celebrities, and contrived without display to say 
a great deal one was willing to hear. About the middle of dinner the Governor 
called out “‘ Sir Hudson Lowe, a glass of wine with you,”’—people did such 
barbarities then—to which my companion bowed assent. Years before, with 
our Whig principles and prejudices, we had cultivated in our Highland retire- 
ment a horror of the great Napoleon’s gaoler. The cry of party, the feeling 
for the prisoner, the book of Surgeon O’Meara, the Voice from St. Helena, had 
all worked my woman’s heart to such a pitch of indignation, that this maligned 
name was an offence. . . . The opinion of less partial times has judged more 
fairly of Hudson, his captive, and the surgeon. Timidity and anxiety made 
Sir Hudson unnecessarily vexatious, Bonaparte was not in a mood to be placable, 
and O’Meara wanted money and notoriety at no expense. 


Mr. Henry, Assistant-Surgeon of the 66th Regiment, 
says that at first he was unfavourably impressed by Sir 
Hudson, but was persuaded to the opposite opinion by 
what he saw of his work. He was inclined to think that 
Sir Hudson’s vigilance and his firmness made him ‘more 
enemies than his temper, or the severity of his measures, 
for which he is blamed by the world. 

By mismanagement and neglect on the part of his 
lawyers, Sir Hudson was unable to obtain legal satisfaction 
against O’Meara; by placing too much trust in politicians, 
he failed to get material acknowledgment for his services, 
He received neither employment nor pension, and _ his 
applications for either came to be regarded as a nuisance. 

For some reason or another, perhaps owing to excessive 
chivalry, Sir Hudson did not take Lord Bathurst’s advice, 
to publish a reply to O’Meara, and a defence of his own 
conduct. It is at any rate some slight satisfaction to the 
great-grandson of that Minister that he did his best for 
Sir Hudson, for others treated him shamefully. The Duke 
of Wellington also defended his good name, and extracted 
an apology in the House of Lords. 

Sir Hudson Lowe died in 1847, a very poor man, an 
outstanding example of a brave soldier victimized for 
political purposes. 


Bren BATHURST 


NEW LIGHT ON THE CUCKOO 


Tux cuckoo and the nightingale are almost the only summer 
migrants whose arrival is regularly chronicled in the Press. 
For one person who professes to distinguish the song of a 
nightingale from that of other birds, there are a thousand 
who believe that they cannot be mistaken in the cuckoo’s 
notes. Yet anyone who will take the trouble to learn how to 
blow into his clasped hands may imitate the call so exactly 
that furious male cuckoos and amorous females are brought 
into the tree under which the imitator is concealed. It is 
certain that many who are inspired to announce the arrival 
of the cuckoo in the newspapers have been deceived by 
jesting and light-hearted boys. This jest is probably of 
untold antiquity. Most jokes are very old, and, as we all 
know, the printing of the oldest English jest book preceded 
by ten years the printing of the first English Bible. 

It is, however, with the serious natural history of the 
cuckoo that we are concerned. It is now certainly estab- 
lished that cuckoos sometimes reach the South of England 
a little before the end of March. Records of March cuckoos 
ought, however, always to be examined with suspicion. 
The general migration does not take place until April; and 
breeding cuckoos are found, in due course, everywhere 
from Sussex to the Shetlands. It does not appear to be 
known who first recorded that the cuckoo laid eggs in the 
nests of various fosterers, or that the cuckoo species laid 
eggs of widely divergent colours and with varied markings. 
A Frenchman in 1767 said that there was similarity some- 
times between the egg of the cuckoo and those of the fosterer, 
This was received with general incredulity. Jenner in 
1788 saw the young cuckoo eject the eggs and nestlings 
of the fosterer and described his observations. These 
were received with general incredulity. Even Seebohm 
(1884) felt inclined “to class these narratives with the 
equally well-authenticated stories of ghosts and other 
apparitions which abound,” a truly surprising statement 
considering the mass of incontestable evidence. Indeed, 
for the first twelve days of its life the nestling cuckoo has 
a peculiar hollow back which seems specially adapted for 
the purpose of heaving its foster brethren over the brink 
of the nest. 

It was not until about the middle of the nineteenth 
century that cuckoo problems began to receive serious 
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study. I will only mention two historic landmarks before 
coming to recent additions to our knowledge. In 1853 
Baldamus, a German, declared that each hen cuckoo always 
laid eggs of the same type; that male and female cuckoos 
had defined territories which they ranged over; and that as 
a rule, or at any rate frequently, the type of egg laid by the 
cuckoo resembled the egg of the fosterer. This was again 
received with general incredulity in England, where many 
people had seen cuckoos’ eggs in hedge-sparrows’ nests, 
Hedge-sparrows lay blue eggs. Blue cuckoo’s eggs are 
unknown in England. In hedge-sparrows’ nests in England 
there is no resemblance between the eggs of host and of 
parasite. For this reason any theory of mimicry was dis- 
believed. It was not then known that on the Continent 
there is a race of cuckoos laying blue eggs, and that these 
eggs are put in the nests of red-starts and whinchats, which 
they closely resemble. It seems to be true that mimicry 
in British cuckoos is less highly developed than in Conti- 
nental cuckoos. 

In 1892 Rey, a German ornithologist, produced an 
epoch-making book which summarized all that was knownin 
seventeen propositions or generalizations.* These for the 
most part still hold good. Rey showed how to distinguish 
cuckoos’ eggs apart from colouring, and pointed out that 
general statements as to mimicry must be confined to each 
species of fosterer. In the case of some fosterers the resem- 
blance of eggs is close in every case ; in the case of others it 
is not invariable; and there is a third class, such as the 
hedge-sparrow, where there is no attempt at resemblance, 
He showed the restricted territory occupied by each female 
cuckoo, and declared that each was parasitic on a single 
species of fosterer and always laid eggs of the same type 
which might or might not resemble those of the fosterer. 

Thus matters stood at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Since then a number of facts have been established by 
observers in the field and by students of eggs in museums. 
There are, however, many points on which controversy is 
still heated. Parasitism during the nestling stage is uni- 
versal in the European cuckoo. Cases of supposed incuba- 
tion or nest-building by cuckoos are entirely discredited. 
The foster-parents most commonly victimized by cuckoos 
in the British Isles are: meadow-pipits, pied-wagtails, reed- 
warblers, hedge-sparrows, and robins, perhaps in the above 
order. The typical greyish egg frequently laid by cuckoos in 


* Altes und Neues aus dem Haushalte des Kuckucks. By E. Rey. Leipzig, 
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this country often nearly assimilates to that of the pipits 
and wagtails, but is quite unlike the eggs of hedge-sparrows 
and robins. Blue and red types of eggs are, however, 
laid by Continental though not by British cuckoos. Round 
the explanation of these facts controversy still rages. On 
the facts there is general agreement: the eggs of the cuckoo 
are subject to great variation of colour ; they are remarkably 
small in proportion to the size of the bird ; they are generally 
placed among eggs which are smaller. 

The number of eggs laid in one season by a female 
cuckoo is about twenty, and these are laid on alternate 
days; so the laying season of each female extends over 
forty days. Males as well as females have definite terri- 
tories, but the birds do not pair and the territories of the 
sexes overlap instead of coinciding. Sometimes there is 
a pause in the laying, and this has been shown apparently 
to be due to difficulty in finding fosterers’ nests. We have 
fairly conclusive evidence that cuckoos sometimes destroy 
nests with young birds, so as to produce opportunities 
for their own egg-laying when second nests are built. The 
hen cuckoo generally abstracts one egg when she puts her 
own into the nest. 

Mr. Chance’s observations, carried on over a succession 
of years from about 1918 onwards, threw a flood of light 
on cuckoo problems.* He carried his vigilance so far that 
he could predict the movements of individual cuckoos and 
watch, photograph, and even film the insertion of the egg 
into the host’s nest. Many earlier observers had recorded 
that the cuckoo’s egg was sometimes, if not always, laid on 
the ground and inserted into the fosterer’s nest by the 
cuckoo’s bill. An excited discussion has taken place between 
some who think it impossible that, in all cases, the egg 
can be laid in the nest even if the cuckoo clings like an 
acrobat to the side, and others who, like Mr. Chance, main- 
tain that in every case which he has observed the egg was 
laid in the nest and not put in with the beak. One cannot 
regard the question as settled, but it must be remembered 
that those who have seen cuckoos with eggs in their beaks 
may have been mistaken in saying that the egg was the 
cuckoo’s egg or that it was being placed in the fosterer’s 
nest. Mr. Chance’s vigilance has also shown that if there is 
a succession of suitable fosterers’ nests a hen cuckoo may 
produce as many as twenty-six eggs in one season. 

In the light of later knowledge Mr. Jourdain has recently 

* The Cuckoo's Secret. By E.Chance. London, 1922. And many contributions 
on the same subject to British Birds, 1919-25. 
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published a study of the outstanding problems, with 4 
bibliography of cuckoo literature since 1775, which is worthy 
of attention by those who are seriously interested in this 
subject.* It is convenient to deal separately with the two 
questions of chief interest. The first is the origin of the 
cuckoo habit which appears so astonishing. The second is 
the question of egg colouring ; to what extent the cuckoo’s 
egg mimics the fosterer’s, and how this resemblance can 
have arisen. 

As regards the first question, it is important to appre- 
ciate that the unpleasant habit which has made the cuckoo 
proverbial is not unique or confined to the single species 
which we know. The cuckoo family is a large one, with 
more than one hundred and fifty species distributed over 
the whole world. Some species are non-parasitic, but many 
have similar habits to our British bird. ‘ Breeding para- 
sitism,” if one may so translate the Brutparasitismus of 
German ornithologists, has reached perfection in other 


families of birds unconnected with the cuckoos, such as_| 


the cow-birds and honey-guides. In South America there 
is a duck which appears to be regularly parasitic on other 
ducks, swans, and gulls. Between the perfected and old- 
established habit of our cuckoo and the first beginnings of a 
bird which desires to save trouble in nest-building there is 
every graduated step. The sparrow-hawk habitually uses 
some accumulation of dead twigs and leaves, or an old nest, 
as a foundation. Falcons, when they cannot get rocks 
to build on, which foundation they prefer, use for a base 
the nests of herons, ravens, crows, ormagpies. Pied-wagtails 
and spotted-flycatchers often build inside or on the top 
of the nest of some other small bird, though they can build 


excellent nests of their own and usually do so. The next | 
step comes when the bird does no building, but lays all its | 
eggs in the nest of some other species. If the nest is occupied | 


and the eggs incubated by the fosterer another stage on the 


road is covered. Abnormal behaviour of birds who put | 
their eggs in the nests of other species is frequent enough. | 
A moorhen has been known to lay in the nest of a magpie. | 


Cuckoo’s eggs in this country have even been taken from 
the nest of a ring-dove, a pheasant, a grouse, anda kestrel ; 
and on the Continent from the nest of a jay, woodpecker, 
stuck-dove, turtle-dove, and dabchick. None of these can 
be looked on as genuine foster-parents for nestling cuckoos ; 
and the hen cuckoo must have been hard pressed and 


* “A Study on Parasitism in the Cuckoo,” by Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain. 
Proc. Zool. Society, 1925, pp. 639-67. 
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despaired of finding a suitable nest. Breeding parasitism 
is, accordingly, a well-established habit in several groups of 
birds, and also exists among insects. In particular there 
are humble-bees (Psithyrus), who act to other bees much as 
the cuckoo does to other birds. 

We come now, secondly, to the colour question and the 
process by which, in many cases, the hen cuckoo lays an 
egg mimicking in appearance the eggs of the foster-parent. 
The suggestion that the hen cuckoo can in any way volun- 
tarily control the colour of her eggs may be dismissed at 
once. Some knowledge of the process by which eggs are 
coloured and marked shows this to be impossible. Nor 
will the suggestion that a race of cuckoos laying eggs similar 
to the foster-parents was produced by the special food, 
on which the nestling cuckoo was fed by its foster-parents, 
bear examination. 

The original colour of all birds’ eggs was presumably 
white, like the eggs of their reptilian ancestors. The eggs 
of birds which lay in dark holes have for the most part 
remained white. It is significant that the non-parasitic 
cuckoos in the great majority of cases lay white eggs; and 
those which do not do so lay coloured eggs of the most 
primitive type with a plain uniform blue ground. This is the 
first stage of colouring applied when the egg-shell is absorbent 
and soft. The colouring matter is probably derived from 
the bile, and is absorbed in a liquid form whilst the egg is in 
the oviduct. If yellow is mixed, the result is a green egg. 
Red or brown spots come next, and this pigment, probably 
obtained from the blood, exudes from ducts at the lower 
end of the oviduct. Sometimes the spots or blotches form 
a cap at the big end of the egg. It should be borne in mind 
that an egg is expelled, contrary to what seems to be the 
general belief, big end first. If the colour soaks in or spreads 
we get ash-coloured stains. The surface markings are the 
last exudations from the colour ducts. The shell is then 
hard and does not absorb. Black, brown, or dark red colours 
are & question of degree. If the egg rotates as it passes 
down the oviduct we get spiral streaks. The longitudinal 
smears on the eggs of birds-of-paradise seem to show that 
in these birds the descent of the egg is not accompanied 
by a rotary movement. Dark round spots indicate, it is 
supposed, that the egg is not moving when the colour is 
applied. By some such mechanism the eggs of cuckoos 
and all other birds are coloured, and it is impossible to 
suppose that voluntary effort can have any effect. The 
only reasonable explanation is based on natural selection, 
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and there is a considerable body of evidence to show that 
the foster-parents have to be deceived, and that eggs in 
which mimicry is most perfect have the best chance of 
hatching. 

There can be no doubt that the foster-parents exercise 
some discrimination. Sometimes nests are deserted by 
the fosterer after the cuckoo’s egg has been laid. Some- 
times the cuckoo’s egg is thrown out by the fosterers. And 
there are many cases on record where the fosterer has built 
over the original nest and covered the offending cuckoo’s egg 
in the foundations of a new nest. Mr. Jourdain records the 
case of a reed-warbler’s nest with four eggs. In the foun- 
dations were found two older nests, each containing a cuckoo’s 
egg. The pair of reed-warblers had evidently shown deter- 
mination not to be taken in, and had twice in succession 
rejected the task of hatching a young cuckoo. Here there 
was the evidence preserved of the cuckoo’s eggs embedded 
in the nest; but in numerous cases where the cuckoo’s 


egg is ejected by the fosterers it is lost in the undergrowth | 


and may easily be overlooked. The proportion of deserted 
nests with a cuckoo’s egg in them is sufficiently large to 
show that severe selection must exist, and that the severity 
of the selection will depend on the critical faculties of the 
fosterers. The greater the intelligence or discriminating 
power of the fosterers the greater will become the resem- 
blance of the cuckoo’s eggs to the species that is victimized, 


In the light of this it may be inferred that the hedge-sparrow | 


is easily duped and a sort of village idiot among birds. 
Perhaps its silly manner, futile song, and vacant countenance 
may be taken as confirming this view. Be that as it may, 
hedge-sparrows accept and incubate cuckoo’s eggs which bear 


not the slightest resemblance to their own eggs. In Africa | 
there are cuckoos laying white eggs among the white eggs © 
of various fosterers. But a common foster-parent in Africa | 
is. the bulbul (Pycnonotus), in whose nest white cuckoo’s © 
eggs are laid which bear no resemblance to the host’s eggs. © 
So Mr. Jourdain suggests that the bulbul has the same lack | 


of colour perception as the hedge-sparrow and is the fool 
of South African small birds. 


Now comes a curious fact. The crow family, as we all 


know, are the most intelligent birds, and there are foreign 
cuckoos which lay in the nests of crows and magpies. These 
young cuckoos do not eject their foster brethren, and the 
young crows and magpies share the nest amicably with 
the young cuckoo. But whereas the adult cuckoo is quite 
unlike a crow or magpie, these young cuckoos have a super- 
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ficial resemblance to the young of the host. This seems 
to indicate natural selection working to deceive the intelli- 
gent crows. In o her words, the crows and magpies, with 
their acute intelligence, have induced, by selection, mimicry 
in the young parasite as well as unusually close resemblance 
in the egg. The hedge-sparrows, robins, wagtails, and pipits, 
with their weaker brains and feeble intelligence, are ready, 
instinctively, to feed any young bird with a gaping mouth 
and a persistent call for food. As soon as the young British 
cuckoo is hatched there is no more need for deception, and 
it bears no sort of resemblance to the young of the foster- 
parents. Yet such are its hypnotic powers of suggestion 
that numbers of small birds, not its foster-parents, will bring 
food to satisfy the ravenous young cuckoo. 

Natural selection, then, in the light of all we know about 
cuckoo’s eggs, remains the only explanation of the cause 
that has produced cuckoo’s laying eggs which resemble 
those of the foster-parents. The foster-parent rejects the 
egg or deserts the nest in a great many cases. In some species 
of fosterer this may only occur in 5 per cent. of the cases ; 
in others it may reach nearly 100 per cent. The proportion 
of rejections by the fosterer, as Mr. Jourdain has pointed out, 
either by desertion or rejection, varies enormously. The cuckoo 
parasite must reach a certain level to deceive the host, but 
this level may be high or low according as the discrimination 
of the fosterer is keen or dull. If all birds were as easily 
duped or as wanting in discrimination as hedge-sparrows, 
there would be no cuckoos laying eggs resembling those of 
the fosterer. If all birds were as discerning and intelligent 
as magpies and other members of the Corvidz, there would 
be far greater resemblance in the cuckoo’s egg to that of 
the fosterer’s than is now the case. 


HAROLD RUSSELL 


THE EDUCATION FIGHT AND THE NATION 


In October last I was allowed in these pages to call atten- 
tion to the overwhelming need for sanity in our educational 
administration, not in the interests of economy alone, but 
equally in the interests of education itself. My warnings 
were, of course, denounced by the self-styled experts as 
reactionary, but I have good reason to believe that they 
found a response in the minds of many intelligent people 
who were by no means disposed to underrate the vital 
importance of education. Under the influence of the 
officials of the Board of Education, a sort of fashion had 
come to prevail, and to assert its tyranny over successive 
Ministers, under which all checks upon educational expendi- 
ture were held to be anathema and certain conventional 
methods of administration, chiefly marked by mechanical 
intricacy and elaboration, were held as sacred. The cant 
language of educational institutes and teachers’ congresses 
became the accepted currency, and the common sense of 
the ordinary citizen was to count as of no value in regard 
to a matter in which his was really the supreme interest. It 
is matter for congratulation that the present Government 
has at last awakened to the need of economy in education, 
and has made some progress in revising certain features of 
financial administration which called urgently for amend- 
ment. In particular they have decided—and, in spite of 
some lack of firmness and some over-readiness to com- 
promise, it is to be hoped that they will adhere to the 
resolution—to abolish what are called “‘ percentage ”’ grants. 
To the ordinary man this seems a somewhat baffling 
technicality, and the wranglings of the experts, on either 
side, will give him little help. But it is really a simple 
matter. A percentage grant means that each Local Educa- 
tion Authority is to receive, as grant from the Treasury, a 
certain percentage of any expenditure it may choose to 
incur. Of course there are certain conditions as to 
“approval”? of expenditure. But such conditions are not 
worth the paper they are written upon. Practically the 
system means that the local authority shall itself decide 
the measure of its inroad upon the public purse. The 
system is thoroughly unsound, and it was inflicted upon a 
long-suffering taxpayer by the Act of 1918, the baneful 
legacy of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. Protests were made against 
it, at the time, in Parliament: but under the judicial mad- 
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ness that swayed the nation under the Coalition Govern- 
ment, no such protests were listened to. The present 
Government, by somewhat feeble and tentative methods 
and with rather too much of an apologetic manner, has 
apparently resolved—if only it can stand by its resolution— 
to depart from this mischievous system. Were the system 
not enshrined in a maze of technicalities, its inherent vices 
would easily be perceived. As it is, an intellect as keen, 
and a logical power as unerring, as that possessed by Sir 
John Simon did not make him ashamed to offer, in the 
House of Commons, an elaborate defence for a system the 
defects of which, in other circumstances, no one could have 
exposed with more deadly effect. 

We have now had, besides endless discussions before educa- 
tional Conferences and Teachers’ Associations, three formal 
debates in the House of Commons on the hotly contested 
topic of expenditure on Education. So far as the House is 
concerned, these debates would seem to have disposed of the 
subject for the present. We have had elaborate indictments 
of Departmental Circulars and Memorandums, and equally 
elaborate defences of them. On the whole, it may safely be 
said that the Government has made an amply sufficient 
defence upon technical grounds, and that they have done 
nothing disloyal to the fervent educational enthusiasm 
which they may only too fairly claim to share to the full with 
their accusers. To some of us it may even seem that they 
have vindicated their own orthodoxy with superfluous 
earnestness, and that their chief defect has been a lack of 
a clear policy, steadily adhered to. The points in dispute 
are really not intricate and may be stated quite simply. 
It is to be regretted that the present Minister has 
given rather an unedifying picture of administrative 
wobbling in the alternate promulgation and withdrawal of 
a bewildering series of Circulars and Memoranda. Very 
little experience of administration might surely teach 
any Minister, however new to the task, that no policy 
can‘ be successful which is not expressed clearly, pursued 
consistently, and enforced with a firm hand. As recently 
as March 13th the Board of Education has issued new 
instructions, which seem to indicate a serious modifica- 
tion, if not a reversal, of its announced policy. The 
famous Circular 1371 is, it appears, withdrawn. Grants 
are still to be made for 1926-27 on the percentage system. 
The Board of Education has made a show of firmness and 
of regard for the taxpayer: but the expert influence has 
been too strong and the Minister has succumbed. 
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It is worth calling attention to another feature of this 
long controversy which is emphatically illustrated by this 
most recent pronouncement. It might surely have been 
hoped that, with its very highly paid and redundant staff, 
the Board of Education might have at its command some 
official who could be trusted to express the decisions and 
administrative proposals of the Department in fairly lucid 
and intelligible English. That, apparently, is not a feature 
of educational advance to which the Board of Education 
attaches much importance. If anyone wishes to test the 
justice of this criticism, let him refer to the correspondence 
published on March 13th. For more than fifty years I 
have been conversant with these matters. Yet the corre- 
spondence fairly baffles me. I shall be surprised if the 
ordinary reader can make head or tail of it. To quote 
one passage from a letter written by the Permanent 
Secretary : 


The President desired also to refer to the recent regulation with regard to © 


the salaries of teachers. It was issued only when the risk of such a regulation 
had become necessary to secure the universal adoption of the national agree- 


ment. On the authorities’ side the agreement was qualified by an explicit 7 


condition by which the President understood that they were concerned to 
reserve their freedom of action in the event of any change in the Board’s 
policy, which would transfer from taxes to rates a substantial part of the 
burden of expenditure necessarily entailed by the discharge of their statutory 
duties. 

No doubt all this obscure verbiage contains some hidden 
meaning which can be grasped by the initiated. But we 
may fairly ask whether it is intended by the Board of 
Education to be used as a model of lucid English in those 
secondary schools through which they would have all our 
children pass. 

But when we have discussed all these technicalities, 
and analysed all these official circulars, it may still 
be doubted whether the last word has been said, and 
whether there are not larger issues involved, on which the 
nation at large may have something to say, and upon which 
its opinion will slowly be formed, but once formed will be 
expressed in somewhat drastic fashion. It may perhaps 
astonish the professional combatants on both sides. Let us 
try to form some fairly substantial idea of the programme of 
the pronounced “ educationalist,” and of the conception of 
Society and its development upon which that programme is 
based. It pictures a condition of things in which the rising 
generation is to depend for its intellectual and moral salva- 
tion mainly upon the acquisition of a certain amount 
of specific information, which it is to obtain by the 
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lavish generosity with which Education Authorities employ 
the money of taxpavers or ratepayers to that end. 
The acquisition is to be accompanied with a minimum of 
exertion on the part of the pupil, and without calling for 
self-sacrifice on the part of his parents. No peculiarities of 
temperament or of intellectual development; no variations 
of taste or predilection are to be made any excuse for deviation 
from the prescribed methods which Education Authorities, 
with the ever-present help of their “ Directors,” have devised 
and are determined to enforce. No exertion is to be called 
for; no initiative is to be stimulated; but, on the other 
hand, no deviation is to be permitted, and with more than 
maternal solicitude, the administrative agencies are to 
exercise their highly developed mechanism in guiding their 
passive and acquiescent charges along the routine paths of 
official formule. 

One of the tenets to which the educational expert 
attaches chief importance, and in pursuing which he is 
guilty of most extravagance and of most injury to the 
younger generation, is the theory that what is called 
“secondary education ”’ is of unquestionable benefit to all 
and sundry. So positive is he in this dogma and so 
impatient of contradiction, that he has managed to spread 
the idea that any doubt regarding it is a heinous crime 
against the progress of our nation. So stern is his ortho- 
doxy that the average man, whatever his doubts may be, 
is inclined to keep them to himself, and not to earn the 
dreaded name of a reactionary by a too pronounced 
scepticism. The fact is overlooked that this is not a new 
question. It has been studied in the light of careful 
investigation, made at a time when the inspectors of the 
Department knew far more of the detailed work of schools 
than is possible in these days, when a much more super- 
ficial system of inspection is carried out, unfortunately at 
an enormously increased cost. I make bold to say, without 
fear of contradiction, that in the days of that careful 
and‘ detailed inspection the ordinary estimate of the 
number of pupils in an elementary school who could benefit 
by a secondary course was 5 per cent., and that the 
highest estimate did not go beyond 10 per cent. That is 
not to say that the rest of the pupils were necessarily 
inferior or less likely to prove useful citizens. It only 
means that for the great majority of them intellectual 
development and effective capacity will best be promoted 
under quite different conditions from those bred in the 
atmosphere of the Secondary Schoolroom. This was a fact 
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long accepted as proved, and it is only the restless fussinegg 
of this new type of educational expert that has secured 
some measure of acceptance for the other view. By all 
means open every opportunity for the boy whose faculties 
are adapted for such a course, and whose energies have 
been aroused sufficiently to enable him to seize and make 
the best of every chance which comes within his grasp, 
But to provide in lavish numbers, and on a lavish scale, 
scholarships which are to carry all and sundry to the 
secondary school is not only a culpable financial extrava- 
gance. That is not, perhaps, its worst vice. It is cruel to 
those whom you thus endow, because you mulct them of 
what is even more valuable to them than your money is 
to you—two or three of the most important years of 
development, which might be spent to far more advantage 
under other conditions. Sir Henry Wood lately pointed out 


the harm done to Music by too numerous scholarships, | 
which tempted pupils who had no real musical gifts to waste | 


precious years in profitless labour. The same objection 
applies to too numerous scholarships in higher schools. 

During the spoon-feeding process, the subjects of official 
educational solicitude are to be under the charge of teachers 
whose salaries are to be fixed, not according to individual 
merits, but according to an officially prescribed scale, no 
deviation from which is to be permitted except under closely 
defined conditions. The entry into a profession, the remune- 
ration of which is to be fixed by methods so peculiar and 
so arbitrary, is to be regulated by strict rules, the due 
observation of which is ensured by official guardians. If the 
conditions attached to that profession should unfortunately 
prevent an adequate number of aspirants from seeking to 
enter it by their own efforts, provision is to be made, out 
of the pockets of the taxpayer or the ratepayer, for giving 
adequate University training to those whom such aid may 
attract. There can be no worse way of recruiting for a 
great service. It degrades the profession, and has a direly 
demoralizing effect upon the entrants.* 

* In connection with this question of teachers’ salaries, I may be allowed to 
give some special experiences. In the year 1917 I agreed, somewhat unwillingly, 
to act as Chairman of a large and rather heterogeneous Committee which was 
appointed to consider the question of appropriate salaries for Scottish teachers. 
To my own surprise, I was able to get a unanimous report, which recommended 
certain scales which seemed reasonable, subject to the judgment of the various 
local authorities. Our scale was a recommendation and no more, and I would 
certainly have hesitated to impose a fixed scale by any central authority. Our 
Committee was the first to explore the field ; and it was followed by the English 
Committee, presided over by Lord Burnham. The scales recommended by that 
Committee were somewhat similar to our own. But it imposed those scales by 
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We have thus seen the general scheme for training the 
rising generation which has commended itself to those who 
arrogate to themselves the functions and authority of 
educational experts. They are to assume entire responsi- 
bility as to the methods, conditions, and aims of the training 
that is to be given, and that their authority may be passively 
accepted they studiously refrain from calling for any exertion 
from, or allowing any share of responsibility to, the pupils 
or their parents. That would breed an element of inde- 
pendence which would be highly inconvenient, and might 
seriously interfere with the smooth working of the machine. 
The rising generation thus committed to their care are placed 
under the guidance of teachers who have been trained, 
according to routine methods, at the public expense, and who 
have never learned to breathe the stimulating air of — 
competition. Once they have entered the profession they 


} are taught to consider themselves, not as free agents, to win 


their position by healthy rivalry, but as indistinguishable 
items in a classified catalogue, whose remuneration is fixed, 
not by individual merit, but by the tariff of their class. Lest 
they should, even under such discouraging conditions, 
develop any tendency towards initiative, they are placed 
under the expert supervision of “ Directors,” who have 
become duly impregnated with the unwholesome provender, 
which is the staple product of Schools of Pedagogy and 
Professors of Education. All these flourish apace, and find 
it their primary interest to foster mutual admiration and 
to enlarge the scope of their intricate organizations. They 
take themselves prodigiously seriously, but it never seems 
to occur to any of them that their own serious estimate 
does not make them one whit less ludicrously inadequate 
as the agents in a work so vitally important as the training 
of our sons. 

Another feature of their programme to which they 
attach primary importance, and which they are constantly 
labouring to accentuate, is the complete dominance of official 
and uniform management in education. They are entirely 
unmoved by the fact that variety of management and the 
methods which I certainly would not have agreed to, and whereas our Committee 
broke up after our Report was sent in, the English Committee remains to this 
day with what are practically administrative functions, of approving local scales. 
Personally, I hold this to be an undue invasion of the rights of local authorities, 
and it has seriously dislocated the machinery of financial responsibility. It 
has introduced a certain inconsistency into the policy of the Board, which 
rightly desires to end the percentage system, but nevertheless gives to the 


local authorities a sound ground for complaint by compelling them to pay a 
salary which they may deem too high, but which the Board prescribes. 
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scope for independent initiative which it affords are elements 
vital to our national character. They forget that all oy 
first steps in national education were made under thoge 
influences, which this nation will never permit long to be 
overpowered. It matters nothing to them that the super 
session of voluntary management means an enormous increagg 
of expense for purposes which do not in the smallest degres 
benefit the cause of education. Monotony, order, the 
developing of increasing intricacy in the mechanical organiza. 
tion: these are the things dear to their hearts, and for these 
they will sacrifice anything. 

This vast organization once set on foot, it is very easy 
to find specious reasons for adding to its enormous cost, 


The argument is a very simple one. Education is a good 
thing; therefore all money spent upon education is well 
spent ; we are imparting education, and so all the money 
we spend is well spent. They never stop to ask themselves 
what education is. They never pause to consider that 
“educationalists ’’ themselves are hopelessly divided, and 
that the various sections amongst them would denounce 
the subjects which other sections hold of primary value 
as not worth the time that is spent on them. It would be 
quite hopeless to suggest to them that, in the judgment of 
all who bring common sense to bear upon these problems, 
the only rational conclusion is that at least half of the best 
devised educational curriculum is probably quite useless, 
and that we are lucky if, out of the mass of indigestible 
provender, the pupils manage to digest a small modicum of 
solid nutriment. It is often the best wisdom to be modest in 


our ambitions. Let us build on sound foundations. So long | 


as we pursue these honestly, Nature, which is, after all, the 


most efficient agent, will help us in her own way. She will | 
give us none of her alliance if we indulge in whimsical | 


experiments. 
‘The time has come for a really serious consideration of 


the whole scheme of our educational administration. It is © 


little more than half a century ago since we entered upon 
the project of constructing a complete scheme of State 
education. We began by introducing a certain amount of 
compulsion, for which fairly sound arguments might then 
be adduced. Whether in the result it has answered to the 
expectations of its advocates may reasonably be doubted. 
It is quite certain that since 1870 our State system has goné 
through strange transmogrifications, which would appear 
to show that it has been guided by no clear and consistent 
principle. It is equally certain that it has killed out a 
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eat deal of the enthusiasm and initiation which were the 
best allies of the school, and that it has failed to make 
that demand upon the energy and ambition of the pupil 
which was an incentive far superior to any pedagogic 
stimulus. Can anyone maintain that the efficiency of the 
system, as it now exists, compared with what prevailed 
fifty years ago, reflects the difference between the modest 
cost of those days and the present enormously increased 
expenditure ? Are we eighty or a hundred times better 
educated than we were in 1870 ? 

The fight has hitherto been very largely carried out 
as a struggle between different sections of experts who have 
accustomed themselves to a certain set of shibboleths; and 
it has been largely tinged, of course, by Party rivalry. 
One Party has brought against their opponents a deliberate 
charge of hostility to education, and they have based this 
upon certain alterations in the system of grants, which no 
Government with a due sense of financial responsibility 
could have avoided. The Government have vindicated 
themselves, with an ardour that is almost over-strained, 
from the charge that they wish to starve education; and 
we would be glad to think that in their ardour of exculpa- 
tion they will not allow some of their most useful projects 
of economy to be defeated. The contest might, perhaps, 
be left there, but an uneasy suspicion will intrude itself that 
possibly neither side in the political fight has recognized 
the extent to which, in the mind of the ordinary citizen, a 
conviction has established itself that a very large proportion 
of our educational expenditure is purely wasteful, and that, 
owing to the professional pedantry of the expert, a great deal 
of what poses as advanced. educational effort really sinks 
below the efforts that belonged to previous generations, in 
regard to value of results. The Government has not a 
moment too soon—many of us are inclined to think rather 
too late—made some movement towards checking faulty 
methods of dispensing financial aid, and they will deserve 
our thanks if they persevere. They have repelled all 
accusations of lack of educational zeal. But it is not at 
all certain that another sort of fight will not soon have 
to be waged, and that we shall be faced with a determined 
reaction against educational extravagance as soon as the 
nation awakens to its extent and has grown tired of the 
pedants who have exploited a great national interest for 


their own ends. 
Henry CRAIK 


THE ELECTRONIC REACTIONS OF 
ABRAMS 


SOME FACTS 


THE recent work of those doctors practising the Abrams 
methods in London has been so valuable that its results 
should be more widely known and the theory of the 
methods better understood by the public. Many victims 
of chronic illness would then at least have the opportunity 
of testing its merits if so desirous. 

We may, I think, safely say that the early stages of 
chronic illness begin gradually by infinitesimal shades and 
degrees before serious “symptoms” develop. We may 
also assume that clinical methods are not delicate enough 
to detect incipient disease until it has established such a 
hold on the victims that “symptoms” are evident and 
unpleasant. 

The writer, who suffered from chronic ill-health 
(toxemia, if you prefer it, or auto-intoxication) had four 
operations and consulted over twenty physicians and 
surgeons, in a period of twenty-three years, with steadily 
deteriorating vitality and powers. Finally, in completely 
sceptical mood, he submitted to the Abrams treatment. 
In four weeks he felt a new man, his “symptoms” went 
and were forgotten—his health, eyesight, hearing, digestion, 
and vitality (or interest in life) all improved beyond his 
belief. Being, naturally, intrigued, he set to work to try 
and understand what had happened and, rather to his 
surprise, found that a perfectly reasonable and intelligible 
explanation existed. 

Briefly, Abrams treatment demonstrates the hypothesis 
that pure blood means good health. Perhaps no physician 
will dispute this! But only a very small percentage of 
people have such perfect constitutions that their blood 
remains pure under conditions of modern city life. A 
country labourer, a farmer, a fox-hunting squire, a sailor, 
a hunter, a rancher—any follower of an open-air life— 
should be healthy, because he gets exercise, oxygen in 
plenty, fresh unadulterated food, and, above all, sun. 

From the rays of the sun human beings evolved. We 
are children of light and air and “fresh’’ food. Then why 
do people age at thirty-five or forty ? Why do they “go 
down-hill”’ after then? A certain number do not. Those 
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with good healthy blood last till sixty or more, almost at 
their best. 

But what of the vast number who begin to fail at 
that critical age of forty ? What is the difference ? 

The answer is plain and agreed—a contaminated life- 
stream is slowly poisoning them. 

Death should not be caused by disease. It should 
come peacefully, like sleep, to a worn-out machine, at 
one hundred or even more. The blood becomes infected 
very slowly. Poisons are absorbed instead of eliminated. 
Microbic infections (possibly inherited infections) creep 
farther into the system once they get into the blood-stream. 

A weak spot is present almost in everyone. Perhaps 
the circulation at that spot is slow and weak, and then 
some of the invaders settle down and “breed.” Those 
bacterial hordes known to the medical profession as 
“streptococci”? or “coli” or “‘ staphylococci,” and many, 
many others, recognized one or the other as the precursors 
or attendants of almost every infection, begin to produce 
“ symptoms.”’ 

Without attempting to deal with orthodox medical 
practice in its vast and thorny ramifications (wherein no 
two practitioners ever seem to envisage quite the same 
paths), let us see what can be made, in simple English, of 
the Abrams treatment. 

If it be granted that, as a very general thesis, the above 
remarks on the necessity of pure blood for good health 
are approximately sound, what good can the Abrams 
method effect ? 

The Abrams diagnostic system (fully explained in the 
published work of the London practitioners) detects 
various blood infections by tests at certain classified 
vibration rates, the existence of which are now (the writer 
believes) admitted by every British scientist who has 
examined the system. 

Reactions are obtained through the abdominal reflexes 
of a “subject,” which reactions are indications of corre- 
sponding disease conditions in the person whose blood is 
under examination. Very many (thousands) of “tests” 
have been carried out in this country alone. 

The writer has personally witnessed dozens, and has no 
hesitation in saying that anyone with normal senses can 
detect and verify the presence or absence of the reactions 
tested for in the blood under examination. 

Experience is necessary for accurate conclusions and 
knowledge for their application. But, in the hands of a 
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trained physician, it is found that the “‘ reactions,” whe, » 
treated by the appropriate rate on the “ oscilloclast,’ ’ gradually te 
disappear, over a period of, say, from three weeks upwards, 
With their disappearance the “ symptoms” of the patient 
disappear, provided his or her vitality has not been lowe 
beyond the point where recovery is possible. 

For no medical systems (the E.R.A. included) aspire 
to “‘cure,” but only to assist the wonderful recuperative 
powers of Nature to restore the “balance” of the body 
and mind to the normal. 

So, very shortly, the treatment devised by Abramg 
operates. 

The writer does not hope that everyone will consider 
his statements seriously! If one sufferer in a hundred who 
reads this will take the trouble to test its truth and there 
by derives benefit, it will indeed do good. Dise 

Because the prevention of disease is the ‘‘ medicine ” of 
posterity—just as the treatment of “symptoms ”’ is still the 9, n 
orthodox “ medicine ”’ of this generation. Pow 

Prevention depends on detection before serious damage 
develops. 

The Abrams method of diagnosis detects and classifies 
infections with a delicacy and accuracy which transcends 
all other methods in general use, just as much as wireless 
transcends the telegraph. 

The scientific explanation of the precise effect of the 

“‘ vibrations ”’ given out by the “ oscilloclast ” is admittedly 
incomplete, but, in this country, Professor Taylor-Jones, 
the physicist, has demonstrated that ‘‘ magnetic ’’ impulses 
are transmitted to the patient, as claimed by Abrams. 

That they produce results in cases where every other | 
treatment has failed, there is a mass of unimpeachable evidence 
from both patients and physicians. 

But the writer’s contention, which he would be glad to | 
develop for the benefit of countless city dwellers who have 
entered on the dark path that leads down to chronic ill- | 
health and so to definite disease and death, is that a method 
exists and is already practised to a considerable extent, 
by which illness can be detected in early stages and 
prevented, to a degree hitherto unknown; because the 
blood can be tested and the disease-infections removed 
from it, and because pure blood signifies health. 

It would be unreasonable and illogical to expect 
that one course of treatment will make a sickly person 
permanently robust. 

A return to, or continuance of, the conditions of life 
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qhich produce the original lack of health will, in time, 
tend to reproduce it. But the remedy is known. 

It would appear probable that once or twice a year 
the blood should be tested. In any case, this method, 
drugless, painless, easy, has benefited hundreds in England 
alone. It is scientifically sound. It has such possibilities 
that, as stated, the medicine of the future will be 
prevention. As in all science, there is scope for develop- 
ments or improvements. Already other pioneers of scientific 
biological and physical research are using the principles of 
electronic reactions for the detection and correction of 
abnormalities by scientific and exact application—not 
“haphazard ’’ experiment with drugs and the knife. But 
it must be remembered that a human being has only his 
allotted unit of vital force. When it is gone, he dies. 
J Disease tears it to shreds. Rest, fine air, sunlight, may 

of Brestore it; but prevention of blood-infection will enable 
the}, man to enjoy this birthright as, surely, the Divine 

Power intended. 


N. BosSaANQuET 
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POLITICAL MISCONCEPTIONS 


THE body politic is off colour. 

With all our legislation, it is to be feared we are maki 
small progress towards our post-war ideal of normality both 
functionally and temperamentally. Though provided with 
many fine legacies as a result of four and a half years’ fighting, 
we have been faced not only with a load of problems, but 
have been inflicted with a very distorted and unfortunate 
mentality for dealing with them. This has resulted in many 
of our “ misfires” both as to Foreign and Imperial Policy, 
and at home in the remedies we have applied and the methods 
we have adopted. 

Would the “ Dole,”’ for all its necessity, ever have been 
so readily absorbed into our everyday life before the wa 
as we see it to be to-day? Here we have a factor which 
may well cause us genuine disquiet. Its effect on our rising 
youth is already becoming apparent, and, once self-respect 
is undermined, how little that is worth while remains. This 
renders the problem of unemployment all the more pressing, 
Apart from costly palliatives, it is clear that there are five 
largely interdependent remedies : 


(1) Co-partnership, share in management, and the other 
social measures needed to create a new spirit and 
to secure co-operation and increased output. 

(2) Migration, which by peopling the vast and wealthy 
spaces of the Empire, creates a population which 


will buy its goods from us and so “ keep us busy”) 


in turning them out. 
(3) Crown Colony development, which will not only place 


large orders over here, such as rails, bridges, 
wagons, etc., but will bring the native into the 


ways of civilization and so cause him to demand 
a higher standard of living—boots, clothing, 
gramophones, and so on—which will have a 
amazing effect on our home industries. 

(4) Every possible backing of the International Labo 
Bureau so as to raise competing and often 
sweated labour abroad to our standards by 
making them conform to our hours and other 
regulations. 

(5) Most important of all, a system of moderate and 
scientific protection, coupled with Empire Pre- 

ference. 
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Only gradually, yet surely, are we breaking down the 
Manchester point of view in treating our Fiscal policy as a 
sacred fact, ineligible for reasoned discussion or argument. 
In this fight we are securing increasing support from the 
Socialist Party. Had we not succumbed to “ Die-hard” 
tactics in 1922, by forcing the issue with the Liberal Party, 
we should have had by now as much Protection as circum- 
stances needed, with their blessing (!)— the principle at that 
time being accepted by the only section of them which had 
any numerical strength. It is probable this error could 
have been remedied in 1923, had we sought the co-operation 
of Mr. Lloyd George instead of boasting of forestalling him. 
Existing prejudices would largely have never arisen, had we 
been wise enough, in the initial campaign ten years before 
the war, to have left agriculture outside and concentrated 
on manufactured goods and the heavy industries. In that 
case, by this time, the country no doubt would have been 
ready to grant to arable land similar assistance, which is 
now inevitably postponed for some time till success is proved 
in other fields. It is curious how the Manchester School, so 
inaptly called ‘‘ Free Trade,” always regards shipping as its 
sheet anchor if driven to a defence of our moribund system, 
when it is obvious that long-distance freights to and from 
the Dominions must be more remunerative than “ taxying”’ 
to Hamburg and back. 

Undoubtedly much of the glamour lies in the word 
‘* Free,”’ dear to English hearts, but it should be remembered 
that individual freedom, when it conflicts with mass liberty, 
is a tyranny, though it needs every vindication where the 
rights of others are not affected. For instance, the existing 
restrictions on the hours of purchase of intoxicating drink 
are exasperating, particularly to a traveller, and it is much 
to be hoped that our freedom here may be restored. This, 
however, can only be done as a part of a wider revision of 
our Liquor Laws, and whatever corns may be trod on, the 
Conservative Party will have to face this issue. As a Party 
we wish to elevate the public-house to the status of the poor 
man’s club and place of recreation and rest. Every facility 
should be given for the publican to improve his premises 
and make them places to which any self-respecting man can 
bring his wife and even his children without being ashamed, 
and to rid them of any excuse for being considered as mere 
drinking-houses. In this connection such institutions as the 
People’s Refreshment House Association and the Trust 
Houses need every possible encouragement in that they pro- 
vide the ideal types of licensed houses. It is much to be 
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hoped that “ disinterested management ”’ will be found to be 
@ practical proposition, and critics will do well to remember 
that it is absolutely unnecessary to link it up with State: 
control ; in fact, it would operate far better under private 
auspices. Several large brewing concerns such as Messrs, 
Mitchell and Butler have expressed agreement with this 
policy in principle, and it may be hoped that such a solution 
would combine the support both of the trade and the 
“temperance” world, as it is to the interest of both that 
the drink question should be put on a permanent footing, 
and on one which will best cure the evils of excess. 

Liberty, however, is a factor some temperance advocates 
are apt to overlook, and we set a higher store by it than the 
mere raising of a statue—always a sign of caution as to how 
much lies behind. But happily our misunderstandings with 
the “home of the free” (save the mark!) on this issue are now 
of the past, although there seems always to be plenty of 
fodder for mischief-mongers to utilize. The real trouble is that 
for many years now, and especially since the war, we have 
taken entirely the wrong line in the laudable and, in fact, 
most important pursuit of consolidating Anglo-American 
relations. No one has more clearly expressed this than 
Lord Charnwood, a well-known authority on American 
affairs. The truth is that just as a deep-rooted sympathy 
with France, born on the battlefield, is now quite obviously 
established in our “‘rank and file,” so the liaison with 
America must come from the same quarter, if it is to be of 
value. If you travel in a third-class railway carriage, what 
do they say of the United States? I fear very different to 
what you will hear at the Pilgrim dinners. Yet it is the 
“‘third-class ” good will which is the crux. The tragedy is 
that so few people grasp the fact that, just as in private 
life, so in this case, the real entente of friendship and brother- 
hood is built up on the mutual right to criticize, to “ leg- 
pull,” and to chaff; civility leaves you where you start. 
We have been unrestrained and discourteous in our comments 
on France since the war, yet she is dear to all of us. With 
America it has been garlands all the way, but is it kinship ? 
The Act of Union with Scotland has been rendered a reality 
and has created Great Britain a single entity, not because 
Parliament ordained it, but because friendship and mutual 
admiration have been nurtured on stories of Aberdeen 
sixpences and Bannockburn. Perhaps one day a great love 
will be born from the courage and wisdom of the first editor 
or statesman who publicly greets his American cousin as 
a “stupid old Yankee.” When this age arrives, mischief- 
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makers may shut up shop, for no issue will be able to break 
the strength of the newly found brotherhood. 

The early approach of this day is of no mean importance. 
A vast problem confronts the world, and in particular the 
British Empire and America, in the Pacific—and it is 
important we should face it together, and on terms of 
intimacy. At present we are both allowing things to slide, 
a policy that can only spell disaster. Japan, our ancient 
and highly respected ally, to whom we owe so much, has 
but a small territory ; by her outstanding qualities she has 
built up a great nation with an ever-increasing population. 
The United States, Canada, and Australia have each said 
that their borders are closed to her settlers. The respon- 
sibility, therefore, rests on ourselves and America to provide 
some other solution, as no nation or combination of nations 
can defy the ordinances of Providence, which allows children 
to be bornin a land toosmall to hold them. It is imperative 
that some alternative and suitable outlet be provided, both 
in justice to a great race and in the interests of peace in 
these waters. 

China also plays a large part in the consideration of the 
Pacific, and we are told by many people that here we have 
an ancient “ civilization,” and that we should bear this in 
mind and not treat her people as barbarians. But, after 
all, what is civilization? I can only read it as signifying 
Western standards of sanitation, education, honour, and 
morality—especially as regards the attitude towards women— 
and perhaps, above all, the instinct for being law-abiding, 
a qualification, however, which would rightly place many 
European nations which regularly have their ‘‘ revolution ”’ 
seasons quite out of court. For these reasons I cannot see 
that China can be an equal partner in helping to unravel the 
tangle of the Far East. 

Much may legitimately be hoped for toning down this 
provocative prospect, as a result of the coming Disarmament 
Conference under the auspices of the League of Nations ; 
and indeed, the whole world looks for a drastic change in 
outlook as a sequence to this meeting. But it is important 
not to deceive ourselves into thinking that the League can 
devise rules to humanize warfare, as some seem to suppose. 
Gas, submarines, and air-bombing are likely to be among 
the lesser of the various forms of frightfulness that will 
mark the next convulsion, if such takes place. There can 
be no refining it, since, when the great issue is once there, 
nations are out for one thing only, and that is victory— 
indeed, they can afford nothing less. This realization is, 
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however, the most pregnant feature for which we could hope 
in anti-war propaganda. Though morally and economically 
their crippling burden must be reduced, armaments must 
always remain as an expandable nucleus in every country, 
and their efficiency must be beyond question in proportion 
as their scope is limited. To meet both these needs, the case 
for a Defence Ministry becomes more and more unanswerable 
every day, and sooner or later the House of Commons will 
have to face these three powerful vested interests and, in 
particular, the Admiralty, to secure this end both on strategic 
and financial grounds. As to the economy aspect, it is to 
be hoped, at the same time, that the extravagances of the 
full-dress uniforms in the Army will give place to khaki—the 
soldier’s fighting kit—which is firmly rooted in the hearts of 
all our generation. 

But if the Disarmament Conference cannot guarantee 
Peace, it at least opens our eyes to the magnitude of the 
change in post-war or perhaps post-Locarno Europe. We 
now may be said to have the new Diplomacy firmly installed 
in office. Nor will the obsequies of the passing of the old 
régime be marked by any manifestation of grief, at least 
by the tired actors in the dramas of our ancestors’ producing. 
Gone are the days when novelists will write of top-hatted 
Foreign Office receptions and of balls where Ambassadors 
take each other aside and whisper behind curtains! To-day, 
lying in the grass full-length in a field by Chequers—or in 
a pleasure-boat on a Swiss lake (!)—our Ministers in breeches, 
and smoking a pipe, settle, relatively in a trice, how to cure 
all our ills, and to remove all frictions. Out of this have we 
born a New Germany—we hope—and those who know the 
other Germany will be the first to kneel at the altar. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald is entitled to his share in this trans- 
formation in world mentality, if he is politician enough to 
want a percentage allotted to him. History will deal most 
generously with all claimants, from Sir Austen Chamberlain 
downwards, if it is found that the old ‘‘ Junker’ Germany 
has been gradually eliminated, though clearly that element 
has a large, albeit happily a minority, following at the present 
moment. But in any case, the new methods are vindicated, 
and clearly in future a successful Minister of Labour should 
look for his natural promotion to the Foreign Office as 
having proved his art in companionable negotiation. 

The repercussion of this revolution is clearly shown in 
our relationship with the Dominions. Here we have allies, 
by nature well fitted for this new orientation. The tragedies 
of our mutual past failure really to understand each other 
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had some resemblance to the state of mind existing between 
England and the United States. We are apt in our natural 
eagerness to emphasize blood ties, to belabour our complete 
similarity to each other. Nothing can be further from the 
truth than this assumption; nor in any case is similarity a con- 
comitant of love, or vice versa, as all families know well. But 
to feel that it should be there, and then not to find it, does 
cause little irritations, misunderstandings, and invidious com- 
parisons. At bottom, the position is absurdly natural and 
obvious. We live in an overcrowded land, and to a large 
extent our mental recreation is to get away from our fellow- 
men. Hence we are said to be temperamentally cold and 
reserved. Our daily life gives us our full meed of human 
society. In the empty spaces of the Dominions, the very 
reverse holds. An isolated rancher goes to Melbourne or 
Montreal for his holiday. He comes to England, and at the 
club, or in the train, he wants to talk, while his British 
listener, not thinking the intruder to be other than another 
Englishman, curses the railway company for not providing 
him with an empty carriage. How little things can be which 
divide friends! Largely owing to the war, we now know, 
for the most part, each other’s birthmarks, and can enjoy 
laughing over them, but we may well be appalled at how 
nearly we have had cause for tears, as a result of this monster 
of triviality. 

Indeed, these are the root factors in human fellowship, 
just as in the grandiloquent phrase “ Inter-Imperial Rela- 
tions.” Only those very steeped in politics think that they 
are the governing consideration. But they, too, play their 
part, and not easily can it be a helpful part, unless all Parties 
play it together. This, we must all rejoice, is one of the 
triumphs of the post-war House of Commons. Broadly 
speaking, we may now feel contented that the same ideals 
animate a Socialist heart—or at least the best ones—as far 
as the Empire is concerned, as animated that of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. That this has come slowly, and that even 
to-day some qualification is necessary, is due largely to the 
fact that the Socialist, appalled as he rightly is by the social 
evils that surround him and among which he frequently lives, 
finds that those who are most vociferous and active in 
Imperial discussions very often display a certain lack of 
interest in those crying domestic issues on which he feels 
so strongly. Hence he is apt to be alienated. The genius 
of Lord Milner demonstrated how inter-related these two 
problems were, and this is the true aspect of the case. 

In proof of the generalization as to the awakening of 
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Socialist interest, one may recall Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
wise suggestion, at the time of the Soudan crisis, that that 
country should be granted to us under a League of Nations’ 
mandate, and thus be freed from the incubus of the con- 
dominium which for some reason seems, in so many quarters, 
to be taken for granted as a blessing. The removal of 
Party opposition on Empire issues does not, however, clear 
away every barrier to Colonial development. There is 
the unfortunate incubus of a system which—so wisely 
‘‘ scrapped ” some years ago by the Foreign Office—allows 
the home Civil Service in the Colonial Office to remain in 
one water-tight compartment while the administrators over- 
seas are in another. This can never make for mutual con- 
fidence or smooth working. Nor, in consequence, can it 
make for progressive government. If a Hong-Kong cadet 
secures his promotion to the West Indies, and then after five 
years at the Colonial Office in some different department 
goes on to Cyprus, he has not only benefited Whitehall, 
but has paved the way to a successful Governorship in West 
Africa. Under existing circumstances, such a post is usually 
filled, in the best public interest, from some outside source. 
Combined with none too perfect conditions of service, this 
does not make for contentment or good work. 

Whitehall problems, however, do not by any means end 
here. Who cannot but lament that some unhappy spirit 
moved Mr. Lloyd George, who did so much to initiate it, to 
abandon his ‘‘ War Cabinet.”” How much more wise and 
detached must not be the decisions of a Council of Five, com: 
posed of a Prime Minister, Lord Privy Seal, Lord President 
of the Council, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, leaving the departmental heads 
free to give full time to their respective offices, and only to 
be called in to the Cabinet on issues affecting them. Ma 
it here also be said that as was clearly demonstrated in 
1924, it is in the public interest—not to mention in con 
formity with common justice—that the Prime Minister i 
particular, and indeed all Ministers, should have a ve 
considerable supplement to their salaries and allowances 
The cry of those who choose to think that public life is 
picnic can be largely mitigated by postponing the operatio 
of the change till the formation of a new Ministry. On 
comment further may be tentatively made. Has th 
country gained by the marked lack of ex-servicemen—i 
its soldiers’ interpretation of front-line—in the higher counci 
of the State, as indeed elsewhere, and are we to assume that, 
having pigeon-holed the war, and with it the “spirit of the 
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trenches,” we have succeeded in getting a more peaceful 
atmosphere at home? I wonder! 

Governments, however, are the people’s creation, and 
we can hardly view the machinery for this purpose with 
equanimity. Not only is parliamentary devolution a grow- 
ing and urgent necessity, but daily it is becoming clear that, 
while Proportional Representation has obvious pitfalls, a 
change is needed on some analogous lines. But there are 
transparent evils of a far easier kind to remedy: Compul- 
sory voting, aided by useful fines, as successfully adopted in 
some other countries, among them some Empire States, 
would teach a much-needed lesson in the responsibilities of 
citizenship. With it would arise the need to prohibit private 
conveyance to the poll, and the provision of State carriage 
facilities in specific cases; as a corollary far more polling 
stations in rural areas would be required. For the evils of 
canvassing and literature # is probably beyond the powers 
of man to procure a satisfactory solution. With some such 
amendments in the law as these, the era of dirty election- 
eering would soon pass, and certainly the more this topic 
is reflected on in the dispassionate hours furthest removed 
from these fights, the less savoury does the existing situation 
appear, and the more welcome is the disappearance of the 
Liberal Party—by far the worst offenders. One cannot but 
feel glad that a blow for higher standards was struck by the 
Minister of Agriculture when he fought his recent by- 
election at Bury St. Edmunds, and made a clean fight in 
spite of the form the contest took. 

Modern Election Law has given the working people in 
this country great power, and we believe that no Democracy 
in the world has ever been so well fitted for this respon- 
sibility. With improved machinery for securing that the 
real voice of the people is procured, we may well be satisfied 
that a healthier and saner outlook on our national needs 
will make itself apparent among those who have influence 
in public life to-day. 

SANDON 


THE FINDING OF THE TREASURE 


Past history is often uninteresting. But when it is com- 
bined with the personal touch of one who was a participator 
in it, it is worth recording. This will be found at the end 
of a short summary of facts. 

Many people will have forgotten the military operations 
undertaken by the British Government in India for the 
suppression of the Mutiny in that country during the years 
1857 and 1858. In the course of them, three great military 
divisions were organized for this service in Central India— 
one under Sir Colin Campbell, Commander-in-Chief; one 
under Sir Hugh Rose; one under Sir George Whitlock for 
Bundelcund. It was with this 3rd Division that this story 
is connected. In March 1858, General Whitlock, after a 
march of 1,300 miles, was ordered by Lord Canning, then 
Governor-General, to advance to Punnah and Chutterpore 
against Ali Bahadoor, the Nawab of Banda, and against 
Narrain Rao, the Nawab of Kirwee, two leading chiefs in 
the Mutiny in those parts. In the action which ensued, 
called the Battle of Banda, Ali Bahadoor was overthrown. 
General Whitlock was obliged to halt at Banda for further 
reinforcements owing to casualties and sickness, but when 
the 2nd Brigade came up he advanced on Kirwee. 

Narrain Rao, the Nawab of Kirwee, seeing the strength 
of the British Army outside his town, fled in haste, leaving 
behind him immense treasures in coins, bullion, jewels, 
artillery, and arms. This property, being held to be the 
property of the Queen, was by her allowed to be distributed 
amongst the forces who had secured it. This led to claims 
being made to it by the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin 
Campbell—afterwards Lord Clyde—and by Sir Hugh Rose, 
whose, forces had acted in another part of the mutinous 
country, and by others, all wishing for a share in the booty : 
Sir George Whitlock claiming, on behalf of his own forces, 
that he and they being the actual captors were solely 
entitled to the booty. 

After several years’ delay the Crown determined to 
make use of a power contained in the Admiralty Court 
Act, and issued a warrant to the Judge of the High Court 
of Admiralty directing him to determine these conflicting 
claims. 

In cases of capture at sea, it had often been the duty 
of the Prize Court to determine similar cases, which was 
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the reason for the power being given to this Court. The 
matter was accordingly heard by Dr. Lushington, the 
Judge, in 1866, and all the leading counsel at the Bar were 
engaged for one or other of the parties. Ultimately a 
decision was given, ruling out all the other forces, and 
admitting only the claim of Sir George Whitlock and his 
forces, subject to that of the Commander-in-Chief and his 
Staff. 

Sir Robert Phillimore—one of the leading counsel in 
this case on behalf of Sir George Whitlock—used the fees 
he received in this long trial in building a lodge to his 
country place, which he called “‘ Banda Lodge.” 

All unknown to Sir Robert, the finder of the treasure 
was living in the neighbouring village. In October 1896, 


when visiting the lodge called Banda, Sir Robert Philli- 
more’s daughter-in-law and her son Godfrey found a fine 
old man, tall, and with a massive head, standing by the 
fireside. He was a neighbour of the old woman in charge 
of the lodge—his name was James Shaw. He had been 
in the 43rd Light Infantry, a full-service man (twenty-one 
years), &@ private, with two medals, one gained in India 


sand one in South Africa. His age then was 71. With a 


sly twinkle in his eye, he gave the following account : 

“T minds the taking of Banda and Kirwee. We had 
marched thirteen miles that day (before Banda) and was 
just lighting our fires and filling our kettles, when the order 
came: ‘ Extinguish all lights.” Then the General, Sir 
George Whitlock, he calls us up and says he, ‘ Soldiers, do 


;your duty,’ and we did it, and we took the place. There 


wasn’t much fighting; they mostly escaped away, because 
we couldn’t get at the place the right way, owing to the 
river being in flood. The General had to take us half a 
mile down to cross it, with our ammunition slung on our 


) shoulders to keep it dry. Kirwee was forty-eight miles 
\ from Banda. We went there on camels and elephants. 
The Artillery had been firing on the Palace. It was a 


rackety sort of a place, nothing much to look at outside, 
in the middle of a bunch of trees. I and five others and a 
corporal were put in there as sentries. I was standing as 
might be here, in front of the hearth, just where a lamp 
was swinging overhead, when I felt a loose brick under 
my heel. I stamps on it ’’—suiting the action to the words 
—“to drive it in, but it wouldn’t go, so I stoops to find the 
reason why, to pick it up, and sees a rupee in the mould 
beneath. I stirs it with my bayonet, and there was more, 
ten, twenty, thirty. I pops them into my pocket, and then 
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God Almighty sends a thought into my head, and I says, 
‘Tl call the corporal.’ Corporal, he comes in, and we 
finds hundreds more, and boxes measuring so long’’—-showing 
about a foot’s length on the cottage table—“ full of ingots of 
gold, all underground. Corporal says, ‘We be six men 
here, and if all thinks alike, there’s enough here to fill all 
our pockets ’—mine weighed me down already !—‘ and our 
blankets, too, before we calls in the orficers.’ But there 
was one of our lot was religious, a Methodist, and his name 
was Tom Pierpoint, and he wouldn’t have nothing to say 
to it. So I had to empty my pockets, and we calls in the 
orficers, and they found forty-nine cartloads in that hole, 
and the bags stood round the room with a seal, where they 
was tied, so that no one could open them, and afterwards we 
escorted them to Allahabad. There was seventy cartloads 
in all, some came from Banda, but most from Kirwee, and 
it wasn’t till nine years afterwards that I got so much as a 
rupee for it. There was lawsuits, and then Sir Roburd 
he got it for the soldiers, and every private got £70, and 
General Whitlock he got £30,000. But if it hadn’t been 
for Tom Pierpoint I might have had a deal.more! They 
never gave me anything extra for finding of it. It was 
but my duty, you see, and there might have been jee-lousy.”’ 

Readers of this may be glad to hear that after many 
applications, James Shaw at last received a pension of 9d. a 
day. He is now dead. 


AGNES PHILLIMORE 


PUP THE “PI” 


We christened him “‘ Pup” because he was such a pup, 
and being a ‘“‘ Pi’? dog no other name seemed suitable. 
He began life as one of five in a hole in some rocks behind 
my doki house (stable), and his history was gathered partly 
from the water-carrier and partly from observation and 
tracks on the ground. 
His mother was a Pi-dog of the pi’s. I often saw her 
slinking about the station, her dugs nearly touching the 
ground; no doubt she had been well married many times. 
She was something like a lurcher, but with the more sullen 
and lowering expression of a Pi-dog, the outcome of a hard 
life, trusting no one and trusted by none. Sometimes at 
night I would surprise her in the kitchen licking out the 
pans which the careless cook had omitted to clean and 
put away, but she always disappeared like a shadow, just 
before one arrived, so one never really caught her in the act. 
Pup had originally been one of seven, I believe, but two 
were born dead, and these his mother ate, perhaps she 
didn’t altogether know why; it may have been partly 
hunger, for meals were scarce, and vagabonds cannot be 
particular, but really I expect obeying a blind instinct 
to protect the rest of her offspring, as dead puppies would 
soon attract the arch-enemy, Kura, the hyena. Anyway 
it was the water-carrier who first discovered where she had 
whelped. He used to go every few days to see how they 
were getting on, having carefully watched the mother away. 
His interest was centred in these puppies not from any 
altruistic motive, but because being a Longuda pagan he 


; was only waiting for them to become fat and toothsome 


enough for himself and his prospective father-in-law to 
enjoy, and so, perhaps, finally clinch that matter of the slim 


little daughter. 


But the plans of mice and men gang aft agley. 

Someone else had been also watching the progress of 
the puppies—always careful not to come too near and give 
himself away. One afternoon, if you please, when he knew 
the mother would think it safe to leave her babies, for big 
and strong though he was, he was a coward at heart and 
dare not face a frenzied mother, Old Kura, the hyena, loped 
down, thrust his ugly mug into the hole, he couldn’t get his 
powerful shoulders in, but with his great paw, as big as 
a St. Bernard’s, he hastily raked them out, one by one, 
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gulping them down his huge throat, without so much as 
a scrunch from his massive jaws, that could crack an old 
woman’s skull like an egg. 

It was partly fear of the daylight, but mostly greed 
that made him act like this, and he only waited to lick 
his chops and then lolloped back to his Rocks. 

Now this should be the end of my tale, had not Kura 
in his greed overlooked the pick of the bunch. 

Pup happened to be the farthest away from the entrance 
to the hole, and when he saw the ugly face appear therein, 
something told him it was time to act, and act he did by 
squeezing his little fat body into a crack at the back of the 
den, and there he stuck fast. 

It was his baby whimps that caught the ear of the water- 
carrier. When he discovered his feast filched from him, 
and knowing that one puppy would only be an insult to 
his father-in-law, he brought it to me with a broad grin 
on his face, saying that the wicked Kura had eaten the rest ; 
but he knew that his fool-of-a-master would give him a 
“dash” for saving this one—that, at least, is what his 
expression implied. So Pup became part of the household. 
We made overtures to his mother once or twice, but she 
would trust no one and finally disappeared. 

He was a jolly little round-bellied chap, in colour between 
a fawn and a terra-cotta, with just a white tip to his kinked 
tail. I would not dock him, for a Pi is always a Pi and it 
only makes a fool of him to try to make him look like 
anything else. 

Anyway he turned out more of a gentleman than either 
of my other two half-bred dogs; had more sense, and, as 
you shall see, acquitted himself with honour. 

Before he could walk properly I used to lift him gently 
but forcibly with my foot out of the veranda when he did | 
those things which he ought not to have done therein, and | 
he.was very quick to learn. Pups are like children, you 
cannot begin too young, and it is not necessary to be cruel. | 

| 


a 


His great pal was a little black kitten that had strayed 
from nowhere up to the tennis court one night. It was | 
nearly starved to death, as it had had its leg broken at 
sometime and probably been left to die. I took it in, and 
together they grew up. I never saw such antics, they would 
roll and wrestle together like boys. He speedily grew too | 
heavy for her, but she would hide behind a table-leg and then 
hurl herself at him, catching him round the neck and thus 
bowling him over. 

At first it was too much for him to be taken out in the | 
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heat of the day; and I used to take him for walks in the 
evening, teach him to keep to heel and come at command. 
After a time, as other men went on leave, I collected two other 
dogs, Jim and Trixie, brother and sister. They had some 
English blood in them, but born in the country. Jim was 
not unlike an Irish Terrier, but very highly strung and 
inclined to fawn on one. Pup tolerated him; only once 
did I see them quarrel and that was to put Jim in his place. 
The other, Trixie, was a small bitch, not unlike a Jack 
Russell. Pup and she were great pals, but there seemed to 
be one thing lacking in him, at any rate from her point of 
view. It couldn’t have been that he only liked her from a 
platonic point of view, for he seemed to be the same with 
all. He set an example to the whole household. I have 
seen Trixie flirt with him in the most outrageous manner, 
beginning very coyly and then warming to the game, and 
perhaps piqued by his indifference, descending to the most 
unwomanly wiles ; but all of no avail. I think it was partly 
bashfulness, for though he was older than she, he was like 
a great big boy and she a precocious flapper, and I could 
swear that I have seen him blush sometimes. On theother 
hand, I think he took life very seriously, and I have seen 
him, when she became too demonstrative, simply look at 
her as if to say, “‘ You are only a child and will learn in 
time,” and walk coldly away and lie down in the shade. 

There was only one dog in the station to whom he showed 
any respect and that was the Resident’s dog—old Jock ; 
he seemed to have an innate sense of the fitness of things, 
recognizing in him the superior officer. When he grew 
older I took him on trek with me. He would start off early 
with the carriers, the sound of the algaita (pipe used by 
carriers to march to, made from reedbuck or gazelle horn), 
always brought him to his feet, and then as I began to 
overhaul them he would come galloping back with a broad 
grin on his face, then off again, only to repeat the perform- 
ance until I had outdistanced the column, when he would 
trot along by my side. 

Somehow the fact that he was attached to a Ba-Ture 
(white man) gave him a courage and self-respect beyond 
the ordinary native dog. He was consciously in charge 


of the caravan, and woe betide any stray dog, or for the 


matter of that, any strange native, that came near after 
dusk. 

He had a good nose for feather and fur, and though he 
never learned to retrieve, he never failed to find me a runner, 
and at the same time he never “ran in,” but waited until 
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I had fired, and if I missed or refrained, he would look at 
me with a quizzical expression on his face, as much as to 
say, “‘ Where did that one go to?” Only once did I take 
him with me after big game, and then it was because I had 
not the heart to send him back, and also because I did not 
really expect to get a shot that night; but he spoilt a 
chance at a roan by feathering towards him just as I was 
about to shoot, so that I had to take a hasty snap-shot, 
and of course missed. 

The only other time that he interfered with big game 
was one day when I had left camp before daylight and had 
gone some three or four miles, when I suddenly heard some 
beast rushing down on me. It was Pup—he had broken 
away from the boys and followed by scent. The look of 
joy on his face, alternating with nisbielai, nearly broke my 
heart as I ordered him home; but he went, with only one 
backward look of reproach which haunted me all day. It 
was lucky for me, however, that I was firm, for that day I 
got my first roan. 

He trekked with me everywhere, hundreds of miles 
amongst the granite rocks of the Pagans, or through swamps, 
swimming the rivers, often hitting the bank a quarter of 
a mile lower down, on account of the strong current; but 
never daunted ; for he hated canoes and all their kind. 

One wet season in the Cameroons he must have swam 
at the tail of my pony nearly as many miles as he walked, 
for the country was almost completely under water. On 
night marches, for the purpose of catching criminals, I 
dared not take him, much as I would have liked to, for 
fear his presence would arouse the dogs of whatever village 
I had to visit. Many a biting through ropes we had before 
he would consent to remain behind with the boys. 

At night he would sleep by my bedside on an old 
leopard skin, or more often on the leg-rest of my camp- 
chair. When I went on leave I left him in the keeping of 
a brother officer. 

Sickness kept me away six months altogether. In the 
meantime, the other fellow had gone down with black-water 
fever, and when able to be moved, had been shipped down- 
river to go home. So ill was he that he could make no 
arrangements on his own behalf, and the dog was overlooked. 
Pup, however, looked after himself in the best way he could 
until he found an old horse-keeper of mine in the native 
town, to whom he attached himself, and who, for a 
Mohammedan, showed him kindness. Six months later I 
returned to the same province, and as luck would have it 
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to the self-same bush-house. When I awoke next morning 
Pup was curled up by my bedside. 

He had an abhorrence of hyenas, partly innate, I expect, 
but no doubt largely due to the earliest impressions of his 
youth. I think the hyena must be the policeman of puppy 
stories in this country, just as it is for the children. He was 
not exactly frightened of them; if they were prowling 
round the house at night he would rush out with his hackles 
up and full of fierce anger, and I have known him put two 
to flight ; but as a rule he didn’t stray far beyond the circle 
of light. I expect he knew that he was no match for one, 
weight for weight, and considered discretion the better 
part. of valour. I was glad of this, for the large spotted 
variety, which will kill children and old people, is no mean 
adversary, and I always feared that when they came in 
pairs, one might rush in and chop him from the rear. 

Even of his natural depredator, the leopard, he didn’t 
stand in as much awe as I could have desired, although he 
had one or two narrow escapes. Once when I was camped 
at the foot of some rocky hills, infested with leopards, I 
took the usual precaution under such circumstances of 
chaining him and Trixie to my bed, with a chair alongside 
to lie on. At some time during the night a round flat head, 
with two great glistening balls of green light, must have 
appeared round the edge of the door, for I was suddenly 
awakened by an overturned chair, the rattle of chains, and 
my bed being dragged across the room. I saw nothing of 
the leopard, nor do I know if the dogs were trying to get 
at it, or away from it, but evidently the noise frightened it. 
Next day the pug marks showed that he had reached one 
corner of the rest-house in a few bounds across the moonlit 
compound, then crept stealthily along the wall in the shadow 
—one can imagine his silhouetted round head looking in at 
the door; but for the chains and chair, two more bounds, 
one in and one out, and I should have certainly lost one of 
my dogs. 

On another occasion Pup was being nursed by the 
“small”? boy in the kitchen, when a small leopard, probably 
a female, came right into the kitchen, made a grab at him 
with her paw, as a cat would do, missed him, and bounded 
out again. 


And now I come to the saddest part of this little history, 
the end that must of necessity come to all these doggy 
friendships formed in the outposts of civilization ; for one 
cannot bring them home, as, if they survived the climate, 
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they would spend all one’s leave in quarantine, and for 
this same reason it is cruel to take an English dog out. 

Once again sickness struck me down. For a month I 
lay in pain and in a very precarious state. Pup stayed 
constantly by my bedside, only going off on his lawful 
occasions. At last, when they carried me down to the barge 
to start on my thousand-mile journey to the coast, Pup 
psa a alongside. The doctor promised to look after him 
or me. , 

I dared not tell Pup. I dared not say “ good-bye.” 
Some of them came aboard for a last drink—the barge 
swung off to the strain of “ Will ye no come back again?” 
There was a scuffle, a yelp, a splash, a leap at the free-board, 
Pup, the hater of boats, hanging on by the elbows, then two 
swarthy arms that dragged him back. I turned my face 
to the wall. Love beyond the love of women. 


RicHAarD OAKLEY 
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THE INTIMACIES AND SOME INDIS- 
CRETIONS OF COLONEL HOUSE 


CapTAIN MAHAN, whose ardent American patriotism did 
not disdain a keen appreciation of Great Britain as of great 
Britons that is unusual across the Atlantic, spoke the word 
in season when he told me some years ago: ‘If only our 
two countries would consent to regard one another as 
foreign nations and not expect too much from each other, 
they would be better friends than they are.”’ Unfortunately 
it has been impossible to drill this truism into the heads 
of the small minority of Americans and the larger body of 
Englishmen, who regard every Anglo-American problem 
as resolvable by lavish eloquence on “ The English-Speaking 
Nations,” who are assumed by the gifted orators of the 
Pilgrims’ Society, the English-Speaking Union, and the 
Sulgrave Institute to share each other’s every thought, to 
be animated by identical aspirations and ambitions, and to 
deem each other mutually indispensable—in fact, as two 
nations whose fortunes are so indissolubly linked that either 
views any calamity to its twin as a calamity to itself. 

There may have been some excuse for this amiable 
delusion before the Great War, though small foundation, 
but since the events of 1914-17, during which the United 
States resolutely sat on the fence--“ thinking neutrally ’’— 
a critical and not infrequently a hostile spectator of Civili- 
zation’s murderous bout with Kultur—while a gigantic and 
popular Press propaganda in the States worked overtime to 
wipe the British Empire off the map—it should be impos- 
sible even for fanatics to maintain this legend of a special 
tie uniting Great Britain and the Great Republic. The 
sooner we bury it, the clearer will be our comprehension of 
the world in which we live. Unfortunately fanatics have 
no regard for facts. With them it becomes a matter of 
amour-propre to continue repeating the Credo they may 
once have had serious grounds for believing. Hence the 
mischievous maintenance of the “ Blood is thicker than 
water’ obsession which, though regarded as ridiculous by 
most Englishmen, is cherished by the few with an assiduity 
that helps to prevent our seeing things as they really are, 
all the more as among its votaries are able editors of 
important journals, writers of leading articles and 
Responsible Statesmen who do so much talking that they 
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have little leisure for thinking. They mean well, but they 
do harm because once we abandoned the absurdity of 
treating the Americans as relations, the two Powers might 
have more chance of being friends than under the present 
humiliating régime—the continual offering of “rejected 
addresses ’’ by official England to official America. 

- Unofficial England watches the vagaries of our public 
men and leading journals in this sphere with a degree of 
astonishment that is fully shared by the Dominions, especi- 
ally those with any speaking acquaintance with the actuali- 
ties of the United States and who realize the vastly different 
outlook of ‘‘ our American Cousins,” whom that remarkable 
book, The Raven on the Skyscraper,* should help us to 
understand. It is no reflection on the Americans to insist 
on their dissimilarity from ourselves. Indeed, few things 
are more resented, from San Francisco to New York, by 
the plain people than the tacit assumption of superiority 
on the part of Anglo-Americans, who not too tactfully 
convey the impression that Uncle Sam’s single chance of 
cutting some figure in the great world depends on his con- 
forming to the standards prescribed by John Bull. Nor 
is the general aggravation diminished when superior persons 
in academic circles across the Atlantic—described by their 
friends as “‘the best people’’—take up the parable and 
give their compatriots to understand that unless they 
behave themselves by joining the League of Nations there 
is small hope of their finding political salvation. 

Whether Colonel House was well advised in allowing 
his intimate papers to be published + is an acutely contro- 
versial question on the other side of the Atlantic on which 
I am incompetent. From the British point of view this 
is a valuable book by virtue of the light it sheds on 
the inner recesses of American policy as by its revelation 
of the ingenuousness of great, wise, and eminent personages 
in , Washington and London who, as visualized by the 
Gentleman from Texas, were singularly wanting either 
in worldly wisdom or in common sense. It is true that 
the author is loud in praise of his heroes—conspicuously 
the President, whom he had substantially helped into the 
White House—but the ultimate effect of his narrative 
(arranged by a sympathetic Professor of Yale University, 


* The Raven on the Skyscraper. A Study of America by Veronica and 
Paul King. T. Fisher Unwin, London. Price, 10s. net. 

t The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, arranged as a narrative by Charles 
Seymour, Professor of History at Yale University, Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
London, 2 vols. Price £2 2s, net. 
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Mr. Charles Seymour) is to chip pieces off the reputations 
of most of the people who appear in its pages, while inci- 
dentally increasing the stature of the Deus ex machina of 
those eventful years—Colonel House himself, who in many 
matters appears to have been the de facto President of 
the United States from whom the de jure President 
was only too glad to collect any political tips he could. 
This, however, primarily concerns his own compatriots, 
who are already at loggerheads over the Colonel’s magnum 
opus. 

For Englishmen, as for other Europeans, the outstand- 
ing lesson is that the Eastern Hemisphere is regarded by 
Western politicians as a convenient stage on which to fight 
out their domestic battles at the expense of foreign nations 
and with the least possible risk to their own country. 
Colonel House demonstrates anew to everybody who is 
prepared to weigh evidence that Washington and London 
look at the problems of world policy through utterly 
different eyes and consequently arrive at totally different 
conclusions. This is not to say that the Americans are 
necessarily wrong. They may be equally right from their 
own point of view as we feel we are from ours. But it 
does show, were any further showing needed, that those 
Englishmen are in error who insist and persist in regarding 
the Americans as inspired by like aims as ourselves, and it 
should help to knock on the head that perilous nonsense 
about an “‘ Anglo-American” or “‘ Anglo-Saxon Alliance ” 
after which some journalists in this country still hanker 
and on which a few politicians occasionally dilate. When 
we have grasped that the United States is just as likely to 
form an alliance with Germany as with Great Britain, we 
shall be quit of yet another fools’ paradise. 

How did Colonel House attain the position that per- 
mitted him to play the rdle he ascribes to himself in these 
pre-eminently readable volumes? That of itself is a fasci- 
nating story which would be incredible were it not down in 
black and white, corroborated by evidence that is difficult 
to challenge, though conceivably the publication of the late 
President Wilson’s side of his copious correspondence with 
his friend from Texas might give a somewhat different 
impression of their relationship to that accentuated in the 
Colonel’s papers. From these we learn that it was not, as 
the world had ignorantly imagined, President Wilson who 
sought out and created Colonel House, but Colonel House 
who, at a dark period in the history of the Democratic 
Party, was casting about for a suitable standard-bearer and 
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discovered Governor Wilson, who, but for the staunch 
support of the Delegation from Texas (organized and con- 
trolled by Colonel House) at the Baltimore Convention in 
1912, would have remained among the “also ran.” On 
this point Colonel House’s journal leaves us in no doubt. 


The history of the Convention records the work of those forty Delegates 
from Texas, without whose loyalty and intelligent support the President could 
never have been nominated. 


And if he had not been nominated by the Democratic 
Party, Mr. Wilson would certainly not have been elected 
President the following November, when fortune favoured 
him by splitting the Republican vote between two ex-Presi- 
dents who opposed each other (Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt), 
thus enabling a minority Democrat to be elected after that 
Party had wandered in the Wilderness for twenty years. 
The victor was proportionately grateful to Colonel House, 
with whom he instantly established those intimate and 
affectionate relations which became a notable factor in 
American policy at home and abroad, to which their 
admirers attribute the most striking successes of the 
Wilsonian régime, while critics aver that it was this very 
association of these two professed idealists that contributed 
to the ultimate discredit and downfall of the Wilsonian 
Administration and the fiasco that overtook Wilsonian 
policies. 

The first duty of a President-Elect is to form a Cabinet, 
and among Mr. Wilson’s early impulses was the appoint- 
ment of Colonel House to any post he might fancy, but 
the “‘ Colonel ” (a “ geographical ”’ title, as he once explained 
when hobnobbing with the “ militarists ’’ of Berlin) had other 
fish to fry. He sought neither responsibility nor notoriety, 
but Power (with a capital P), and he resolutely refused 
office in order to become and remain the President’s sole 
confidant on every important issue, whether personal or 
political.* The President was no easy bedfellow, as Sena- 
tors and others speedily learnt, but House’s genius, according 
to the editor of his Memoirs, lay in composing quarrels. 
“It was a function to which he had become accustomed 
from his days at school, where, according to a youthful 


* Dr. Page (American Ambassador in London) is quoted on April 18, 1914, 
to the following effect: ‘‘ He (Page) said a prominent American told him the 
other day that the President did not confer with anyone excepting me... . 
He thought a President should not confine himself to a single individual. 
Page asked how he knew this was true. He replied that it was a matter of 
common knowledge in America.” 
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friend, he loved to incite disputes between his schoolmates 
in order to have an opportunity to settle them.” House’s 
journal indicates how much the newly elected President 
relied on his new friend’s judgment and how freely the two 
discussed everybody else, though here again opinions may 
differ as to the wisdom of publishing private conversations 
held under the seal of secrecy, the violation of which can 
only embarrass others without serving any public purpose. 


November 16, 1912.—Governor Wilson (the President-Elect) telephoned me 
early and asked if it would be convenient for him to come over (to House’s 
apartment) at ten o’clock. He remained for an hour or more, and we went 
over all matters in the most confidential way. Cabinet material was discussed. 

. We discussed what to do with McCombs and McAdoo. He said he would 

give the former a first-class foreign appointment in order to get rid of him. . . 
I suggested McAdoo as Secretary of the Treasury, Burleson as Postmaster- 
General. . . . He asked again about offering Mr. Bryan the Secretaryship of 
State or Ambassadorship of England, and I advised him to do so. He said 
that he would. 

December 6, 1912.—I had a long conversation with McCombs and Vick 
(Mr. Walter F. Vick, a chief-lieutenant in the electoral campaign). I believe, 
if I had been authorized to offer McCombs a Foreign Embassy, he would have 
accepted it. . . . He asked me where I would suggest his going—Vienna, Italy, 
or where ? 

Decembe:; 11, 1912.—Mr. David Houston came to dinner and spent the 
evening. We discussed the different Cabinet possibilities and other matters. 
He knows that I have suggested him to the President-Elect as Secretary of 
Agriculture. ... 

December 18, 1912.—Governor Wilson came at half-past one. I talked to 
him about Morgenthau and suggested him for Turkey. He replied: ‘“‘ There 
ain’t going to be no Turkey.” And I said: ‘‘ Then let him go and look for it.” 

. Bryan was also discussed freely. I advised him to offer Bryan the 
Secretaryship of State, but afterwards to suggest that it would be a great 
service if he would go to Russia at this critical time. . . 

December 19, 1912.—I called up Governor Wilson to. talk things over, and 
he asked if I still held to my advice about Mr. Bryan, and I answered “‘ Yes.” 
This is the third or fourth time he has asked me this. It shows how distrustful 
he is of having Mr. Bryan in his Cabinet. 


Thus were grave responsibilities cast on the shoulders of 
Colonel House, through, we are told by his editor, “the 
political inexperience of the President-Elect and his tempera- 
mental inability to develop confidential relations with 
the Party leaders.” In support of this an article is quoted 
from the New York Herald (February 19, 1913) describing 
how “such men as Speaker Clark, Representative Oscar W. 
Underwood, Senator Hoke Smith, Senator Culberson, and 
many others of importance in the Democracy have journeyed 
to Princeton (where Wilson then was) and gone away saying 
they had no more information than when they came.’ 
Indeed, one of them was quoted as saying: ‘I know that 
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Governor Wilson was elected President on November 5th. 
I know that he will be inaugurated on March 4th. Further 
than that I know nothing about what has happened or is 
going to happen.” Several of the leaders frankly stated : 
‘** You will have to ask either the President-Elect or Colonel 
House.” Such conditions conduced to neither popularity 
nor efficiency. 

‘On March 4, 1912, President Wilson was inaugurated, 
and in a chapter entitled “The Silent Partner,” describing 
the position already acquired by Colonel House, we get this 
undated but amazing statement by the President of the 
United States : 


Mr. House is my second personality. He is my independent self. His 
thoughts and mine are one. If I were in his place I would do just as he sug- 
gested. . . . If anyone thinks he is reflecting my opinion by whatever action 
he takes, they are welcome to the conclusion. 


That is the answer to those Americans who complain that 
Foreign Statesmen, especially our statesmen, took Colonel 
House too seriously and exaggerated his importance. He 
crossed the Atlantic as the alter ego of the Chief Executive 
and with personal credentials possessed by no American 
Ambassador. To treat him lightly would have been to 
belittle the President, at which all American politicians 
and most of the American people would have been up in 
arms. The relationship between the two men is sufficiently 
indicated by this further passage from Colonel House’s 
Diary : 


March 8, 1913.—The President suggested that we could have a cypher 
between us, so when we talked over the telephone or wrote we could discuss 
men without fear of revealing their identity. He took a pencil and started 
out with Bryan, saying, ‘‘ Let us call him ‘ Primus.’”’ McAdoo is already 
known as ‘ Pythias,’””» McCombs being ‘“‘ Damon.” Garrison he suggested as 
*¢ Mars,”’ McReynolds ‘“‘ Coke,’’ Burleson ‘‘ Demosthenes.”’ 


Judging by recent cablegrams from Washington, indig- 
nation, not to say fury, has been aroused in Democratic 
circles by the share claimed for Colonel House in the initial 
successes of the Wilson Administration. This need not 
detain us, nor does it concern us. We can form no opinion 
as to whether the momentary manipulation of the Tariff 
was advantageous or detrimental to American trade, any 
more than we can pass judgment on the creation of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which was the other chef-d’euvre of 
Democratic government in 1912. 

Like Alexander, Colonel House was already sighing for 
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new worlds to conquer, in the conquest of which he could 
display those diplomatic gifts in which he excelled and 
revelled. He had the field all to himself, for he tells us— 
and the confession casts a flood of light on the acute 
anxieties of the Allies, who had at once to fight the Germans 
and to teach the Americans: 


To my mind, the President has never appreciated the importance of our 
foreign policy and has laid undue emphasis upon domestic affairs. I 
thoroughly approved this up to the end of the special session of Congress, 
when the Tariff, banking, and such other measures were involved (House, 
June 24, 1925), 


The Colonel made several pilgrimages to Europe in the 
guise of an idealist seeking the good of mankind but with a 
keen eye to the main chance in Washington, his special 
and governing solicitude being the political fortunes of his 
President, whom he hoped ultimately to place in the position 
of a super-President over the more or less “ United States 
of the world.” It was the noble dream of an altruist and 
fired other altruists on both sides of the Atlantic with 
enthusiasm, while circumstances combined to promote it 
up to a certain point. That it was eventually shattered 
was through no remissness of its indefatigable author, 
who slaved with sleepless devotion during five arduous and 
critical years to attain the unattainable, which it must 
be said was made all the more unattainable by his peculiar 
relations with the President, coupled with the temperamental 
deficiencies of that great and good man. 

Until the publication of these palpitating volumes 
Europe was unaware of the fact that Colonel House, so to 
speak ‘off his own bat,” had been within an ace of pre- 
venting the Great War! Even now there lingers some 
scepticism among the obsolete of the Old World as to 
whether the Texas Talleyrand came as near success as he 
imagines, though no reader of his book can doubt his bona 
fides, as he continually recurs to what he calls ‘“‘ The Great 
Adventure,” and repeats, until it becomes almost wearisome, 
that had he been listened to in Berlin and a few other places, 
the catastrophe would not have occurred. 

Even before the inauguration of President Wilson, 
according to Professor Seymour, “‘ House planned a policy 
of co-operation which should include the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany. . .. Germany’s expansive 
energy, he thought, might be turned into more useful 
channels than Krupp factories and dreadnoughts.” These 
things seem so simple in Austin, Texas, or even in Wash- 
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ington, where wiseacres abound who know exactly what every 
other nation could and should do, and rarely hesitate to 
indicate the path of wisdom. House records in his journal 
under date January 22, 1913: 


Martin lunched with us. . . . I told him that I wanted to get Governor 
Wilson to let me bring about an understanding between Great Britain, this 
country, and Germany, in regard to the Monroe doctrine. . . . I also told him 
it would be my endeavour to bring about a better understanding between 
England and Germany ; that if England were less intolerant of Germany’s 
aspirations for expansion, good feeling could be brought about between them. 


German agents and Germany’s friends in the United 
States speedily realized that House was what they had long 
been looking for, i.e. something that might be turned to 
the advantage of the Fatherland. James Speyer, brother 
of the whilom Sir Edgar, was forthwith on his tracks, 
inviting him “to meet at lunch down town Count von 
Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, who has expressed a 
desire to know me. I never go down town, and declined.” 
Neither Germans nor Pro-Germans are so easily put off. 
Two days later “ James Speyer telephoned and again asked 
if I would lunch with the German Ambassador up town 
instead of down town, and I promised to do so.” And 
“up town ”’ it accordingly was, on May 9, 1913—a red-letter 
day when Colonel House, Count von Bernstorff, and Mr. 
Speyer lunched at Delmonico’s. The Count “ talked rather 
more freely’ than House had anticipated, but the freest 
conversation of all occurred when Mr. James Speyer dis- 
creetly left his two guests “to walk down the Avenue 
alone.” 


I suggested that it would be a great thing if there was a sympathetic 
understanding between England, Germany, Japan, and the United States. 
Together I thought they would be able to wield an influence for good throughout 
the world. They could ensure peace and the proper development of the waste 
places, besides maintaining an open door and equal opportunity to everyone 
everywhere. 


The simplicity of the Colonel is evinced by his observation, 
‘“‘much to my surprise, he (Bernstorfi) agreed with me.” 
It would have been much more surprising had any German 
Ambassador disagreed when House (the supposed spokesman 
of the President) suggested a combination invaluable to 
Germany for use against France and Russia, as also for 
breaking up the Entente between Great Britain and these 
two Powers, and thus restoring the old Bismarckian ascen- 
dancy, with the United States and Japan thrown in as 
German makeweights. The only doubt calculated to restrain 
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Bernstorff’s enthusiasm was a suspicion lest his friend from 
Texas was “ pulling his leg.” 

Two months later—and two years be it remembered 
before President Wilson began taking an intelligent interest 
in Foreign Affairs—House unfolded his plan to Ambassador 
Page in London, but though sympathetic, Page wondered 
whether the European mind was capable of grasping any- 
thing so capacious. At that time the Ambassador deemed 
the Kaiser probably ‘“‘ the foremost man ”’ in this benighted 
Hemisphere. ‘‘ Yet he cannot think far beyond the pro- 
vincial views of the Germans. In England Sir Edward Grey 
is the largest visioned statesman, yet even he does not seem 
to have a definitely constructive mind.” It is only “ way 
back” in Texas that ideas flourish and that the problems 
of world policy are clearly seen and seriously tackled. 
However, though Sir Edward Grey may have lacked 
imagination, House regarded him from the outset as a man 
with whom he could deal, and at a platitudinous lunch 
embracing “ Grey, Lord Crewe, and Page’ these pearls of 
no great price were exchanged : 


We discussed the feeling between Germany and England. Sir Edward 
remarked that the great cause of antagonism between nations was the distrust 
each felt for the other’s motives. Before leaving this subject I told him of my 
luncheon with Count von Bernstorff, German Ambassador at Washington, and 
that I had been surprised to hear him say he believed that good feeling would 
goon come between England and Germany. My purpose in repeating this was 
to plant the seeds of peace. 


There were not wanting capable and experienced Ameri- 
can officials with some sense of realities who sought to warn 
the Colonel of the lions in his path, but few professional 
diplomats can get a hearing from the Amateur Diplomat 
once the latter is fairly on the job. In April 1914 Mr. Irwin 
Laughlin, Councillor to the American Embassy in London, 
who had spent three years in Berlin and was at the time 
home on leave, told Colonel House that ‘“‘ there was not 
one chance in a million of my getting Germany to consent 
to 4 Naval holiday,” though according to the House journal 
the Councillor was “impressed”? by the proposed modus 
operandi, viz. to “‘ try and prove that it would be of material 
advantage to Germany” to disarm. Like most of the 
Colonel’s projects this one was beautiful in its simplicity, 
though magnificent in its proportions. He was prepared to 
give Germany ‘a zone of influence in Asia Minor and 
Turkey ” and to encourage her aspirations for “‘a free hand 
in the Central and South American Republics.” On the 
following day ‘“‘ Laughlin and I went into my disarmament 
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plan at some length. I used him as a dummy, as it were, 
knowing he would catch me if I tripped at any point. I 
discussed my intentions thoroughly, and talked to him as 
I would talk to the Kaiser were we to meet.’” Unfortunately 
we are not allowed to know what the dummy thought. He 
may have been dumb. But, after thinking “‘of the matter 
overnight and hearing my plans more in detail, Laughlin 
believes I should make the effort.” Wiseman. It was prob- 
ably his single hope of escaping from the cacoethes loquendi. 
The only thing to do with an Amateur Diplomat is to pass 
him on to some other fellow. The next day Colonel House 
had an innings with Prince Miinster on the subject of the 
Kaiser “in order to get more information about him.” 
After that he consulted the President concerning his pro- 
jected pilgrimage to Potsdam. Mr. Wilson contented him- 
self with the remark, “You are proposing to make the 
ground fallow,” but, on being further pressed by his Silent 
Partner, the President. conceded ‘‘the object you have in 
mind is too important to neglect.”” It was not much of.a 
mandate, but it sufficed our optimist, who instantly conveyed 
the news to Count von Bernstorff that “I am going to 
Germany on the 16th of May. Von Bernstorff said the 
German Foreign Office had already informed him, and had 
asked him to give them a report upon me, which he had sent. 
He said he intended sending another.” Without, I hope, 
being unduly curious, I confess that these are documents 
I should like to see in order to corroborate my own guess 
at their tenor. In the words of the admiring editor of 
The Intimate Papers of Colonel House : 

Thus Colonel House set forth on his extraordinary mission, a private 

American citizen whose only relevant title was ‘‘ personal friend of the President,” 
a single individual hoping to pull the lever of common sense that might divert 
the nations of the Old World from the track of war to that of peace. To inject 
himself successfully into the core of the European maelstrom demanded as much 
courage as diplomatic deftness. These qualities he possessed, as well as a sense 
of proportion, which caused him often to laugh at the stark humour of the odds 
against him. But the stake for which he played was tremendous. It was the 
peace of the world. If he failed no harm was done. And if he succeeded— ! 
He called his mission the Great Adventure. 
If good intentions combined with unblemished ignorance of 
the problems involved, as well as of the psychology of the 
nations and the statesmen concerned, were adequate credentials 
for such an enterprise, we might share this appreciation. 
But too often the Amateur Diplomat, with little more than 
unrestrained enthusiasm and a desire of achievement to 
guide him, does more harm than good, though he can rarely 
be induced to realize his failure, still less to confess it. 
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It is arguable that such a mission at such a moment by 
a man of the Colonel’s temperament may have contributed 
to precipitate the very catastrophe he sought to ward off, 
by convincing the Warmakers of Berlin that whatever they 
might do to France or Belgium would leave the United 
States ‘“‘stone cold,” and that all the efforts of a pacifist 
President would be exerted to keep America sitting on the 
fence. Only two factors could at this advanced stage have 
prevented Prussianized Germany from making the war for 
which she alone was fully prepared in 1914. One was the 
certainty that whenever she attacked her neighbours she 
would have to reckon with Great Britain—the other was 
the fear that she might have to reckon with the United 
States. Unhappily the British Government of the day was 
paralysed by Pacifists and pro-Germans to the point of 
being unable to make up its mind until it was too late. 
Colonel House’s untoward appearance in Berlin can only 
have contributed to confirm the conviction of the Kaiser 
and his entourage that the United States would be negligible 
whenever Germany’s hour sounded. Had he been in a 
position even to raise doubts in the mind of the aggressor 
as to American neutrality should Belgium be invaded, he 
might rationally claim to have made an intelligent and 
serious effort on behalf of Peace. The presence in Berlin 
of a Pacifist representative of a pacifist Administration at 
the very moment the finishing touches were being put by 
the Great General Staff on “the. frightful adventure,” 
cannot fail to have been an incentive to the War Party to 
persevere in their long-cherished scheme of ‘‘a military 
promenade to Paris” wia Belgium, and the subsequent 
Pan-Germanization of Europe. 

However, Colonel House was entirely unconscious of the 
pathetic figure he cut among the Germans, and to this day 
he sincerely believes that. he came within an ace of pre- 
venting the Great War! His own diary should have 
dispelled this amiable illusion. He reported to President 
Wilson (May 29, 1914) “long talks with Von Jagow, German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Admiral von Tirpitz,” 
neither of whom “has ability of the highest order.” He 
had been warned to avoid Von Tirpitz “‘ because of his well- 
known opposition to such views as we hold... . But, 
finding that he is the most forceful man in Germany excepting 
the Kaiser, I concluded to go at him. We hadan extremely 
interesting hour together, and I believe I made a dent. 
Not a big one, but sufficient at least to start a discussion in 
London.” In a suggestive passage which may be com: 
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mended to the “ blood is thicker than water” brigade, who 
have always been disposed to judge the Houses by what 
they say in London, the Colonel throws some doubt on the 
bona fides of his own pacifism by informing President Wilson 
“the best chance for peace is an understanding between 
England and Germany in regard to Naval armaments, and 
yet there is some disadvantage to us by these two getting too 
close.” (My italics.) The very next sentence contains the 
key to the activities of “‘the Texas Talleyrand”’ whether 
in peace or war: “It is an absorbing problem, and one of 
tremendous consequence. J wish it might be solved, and to 
the everlasting glory of your Administration and our American 
civilization. (My italics.) Your faithful and affectionate 
E. M. House.” In other words, Europe was primarily a 
political stage on which kudos might be acquired by the 
Democratic Party in general and the President in particular. 
This may have been a laudable ambition from the standpoint 
of the White House and its henchmen, but such diplomatic 
manceuvres are necessarily viewed somewhat differently in 
the Eastern Hemisphere and afford small justification for 
the efforts to canonize Woodrow Wilson as one of the 
Saviours of Civilization. There was nothing noble in exporting 
American politics to Europe, and reversing Canning’s motto 
by bringing in the Old World to redress the balance of 
the New. 

Whether the Germans realized the true inwardness 
of the House Mission we cannot say. Outwardly they 
treated their visitor very seriously, and no doubt hoped to 
make use of him for the good of the Fatherland. On 
May 27th (1914) the American Ambassador in Berlin (Mr. 
Gerard) gave a dinner party of twenty-four, including Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz, with whom Colonel House again talked 
at length. The Grand Admiral is one of the few leading 
Germans Englishmen can respect, because, unlike his col- 
leagues, he did not regard lying as among his patriotic duties. 
Admiral von Tirpitz is a frank and open foe and not a snake 
in the grass like the average German Bureaucrat. He 
*‘makes no bones ”’ about his sentiments. He does not speak 
you fair while he stabs you in the back. On this occasion 
“he evinced a decided dislike for the British, a dislike that 
almost amounted to hatred.’’ Colonel House preached on 
the congenial topic of “the courage and character of the 
President,” who was a very different man, so he informed 
Von Tirpitz, from Mr. Bryan, the State Secretary! The 
Silent Partner “ wanted official Germany to know that, if 
any international complications arose between our two 
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countries, they would have to deal with a man of iron 
courage and inflexible will.”” He pleaded with Von Tirpitz 
for a limitation of armaments “in the interests of inter- 
national peace,” while the latter urged the necessity of 
““Germany’s maintaining the highest possible order of 
military and naval organization.”” Germany wanted peace, 
but of course a German peace—the way to maintain it being 
“to put fear into the hearts of her enemies.”” Had Colonel 
House been able at this crucial moment (May 27, 1914) to 
put an equal or greater fear into the heart of Von Tirpitz 
and Co. by showing them an armed and ready United States 
determined to uphold “Scraps of Paper” by whomsoever 
they were torn up, his trip to Berlin would not have been 
wasted. But all he did, or could do, under the circumstances, 
was to indicate the “danger”’’ of his programme to the 
Grand Admiral and creator of the mighty High Seas Fleet. 
House recorded : “‘Tirpitz was the most anti-English of any 
of the German officials with whom I talked.” In other 
words, this bluff and breezy sailor was the only high German 
official who did not use words to conceal his thoughts. 
Instead of marking him down one we mark him up one. 
The Grand Admiral, it will be remembered, had been equally 
forthright when our Scottish Schopenhauer went on his fate- 
ful and fatal pilgrimage to Berlin in February 1912 to 
persuade the Germans to enter upon one of those spurious 
and sinister shipbuilding arrangements which might have 
bound us but not them, and would have delivered the 
British Empire an easy prey to the Mailed Fist by about 
August 1914. The Grand Admiral once more saved the 
situation by flatly declining to humbug Lord Haldane, thus 
making it more difficult for Lord Haldane to humbug his 
colleagues and to humbug the country, though the Minis- 
terial speeches made between this Haldane visit and 
Armageddon indicate the lengths to which, in the supposed 
cause of Peace, perfect Peace, Responsible Statesmen were 
prepared to go in trifling with facts known to themselves. 
Colonel House, like many other well-meaning but simple- 
minded folk on both sides of the Atlantic, imagined that 
all would be well once he conversed with Kaiser Wilhelm, 
and we get a highly entertaining account of the Imperial 
interview, which the Colonel insisted must be a téte-d-téte 
free from the restraining influence of German officialdom. 
He and Ambassador Gerard accordingly set out for Potsdam 
on June 1, 1914, and lunched with the Kaiser; but “‘ most 
of my time at luncheon was used in explaining to my 
neighbours the kind of Colonel I was—not a real one in the 
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European sense, but, as we would say in America, a geo- 
graphical one. My explanation finally reached Falkenhayn’s 
consciousness, but my neighbour from Saxony was hopelessly 
befuddled and continued until the last to discuss Army 
technique.” 

_ The great moment arrived after lunch when the Kaiser’s 
aide-de-camp intimated that ‘“‘ His Majesty was ready to 
receive me on the terrace.”” The ensuing conversation was 
anything but a monologue; it was “‘ give and take all the way 
through. He knew what he wanted to say, so did I; and 
since we both talked rapidly, the half-hour was quite suffi- 
cient.” Many persons could have told the Colonel exactly 
what the Kaiser would say on such an occasion, because he 
had stereotyped formule in discussing international affairs 
which were peculiarly effective in dealing with unsuspecting, 
open-mouthed Britons or Americans, who are an easy prey 
to any German who can talk fluent and forcible English 
and thereby spare them the humiliation of exposing their 
linguistic deficiencies. 


I found that he had all the versatility of Roosevelt with something more of 
charm, something less of force. . . . His English is clear and well chosen, and 
though he talks vehemently, yet he is too much the gentleman to monopolize 
conversation. . . . Gerard and Zimmerman stood in conversation some ten or 
fifteen feet away, quite out of hearing. . . . I found him much less prejudiced 
and much less belligerent than Von Tirpitz. He declared he wanted peace 
because it seemed to Germany’s interest. Germany had been poor, she is now 
growing rich, and a few more years of peace would make her so. ‘‘ She was 
menaced on every side. The bayonets of Europe were directed at her,’ and 
much more of this he gave me. Of England he spoke kindly and admiringly. 
England, America, and Germany were kindred people and should draw closer 
together. Of other nations he had but little opinion. . . . He spoke of the 
folly of England forming an Alliance with the Latins and Slavs, who had no 
sympathy with our ideals and purposes, and who were vacillating and unreliable 
as Allies. He spoke of them as being ‘‘semi-barbarous,” and of England, 
Germany, and the United States as being the only hope of advancing Christian 
civilization. 


This was how Kaiser Wilhelm invariably talked to Americans 
and Britons before the war, but it could only deceive those 
who were ignorant of his contemporary conversations with 
the Russians, the French, and other Latins and Slavs whom 
he was continually urging to range themselves under Ger- 
many’s banner in resisting the monstrous pretensions of the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers, who had acquired their predominance 
by the divisions of Europe. To Colonel House he denounced 
France and Russia as “ vacillating and unreliable” and 
therefore unworthy of British co-operation ; but these were 
the identical epithets he applied to the British when 
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upbraiding Russians and Frenchmen for entering into an 
Entente with us! 

The Kaiser continued harping on this familiar string— 
as calculated to impress the uninitiated—of the “ impos- 
sibility of Great Britain being able to make a permanent 
and satisfactory alliance with either Russia or France,” just 
as on many known occasions he had lectured Russians and 
Frenchmen on the “ disloyalty” of any Continental nation 
making any alliance whatsoever with Perfide Albion. Such 
talk merely meant that Germany was anxious to keep other 
great Powers at loggerheads so that the Fatherland might 
rule the roost. There is no indication in any sentence yet 
published by Colonel House that he had any inkling of the 
ABC of the diplomacy of the Grand International Agent- 
Provocateur, whose ascendancy depended on the cleverly 
fomented dissensions of neighbours. That Wilhelm II 
regarded his interviewer as sensitive to suggestion is plain 
from his plea that his Navy was needed to protect German 
commerce ; alternatively 


it was necessary to have a Navy large enough to be able to defend themselves 
against the combined efforts of Russia and France. . . . That Great Britain 
had nothing to fear from Germany, and that he (the Kaiser) personally was a 
friend of England and was doing her incalculable service in holding the balance 
against Russia. 


Great Britain could do with fewer such friends, though we 
cannot be surprised at Wilhelm discharging this claptrap at 
an American, seeing how successful he had been in bam- 
boozling British politicians and diplomats, some of whom 
passed for being intelligent—not to say clever. The con- 
versation to which Colonel House attached inordinate 
importance ended by his telling the Kaiser “that the 
President and I thought perhaps an American might be 
able better to compose the difficulties here and bring about 
an understanding with a view to peace than any European, 
because of their distrust and dislike of one another.” 

The Kaiser naturally “‘ agreed to this suggestion,” which 
foreshadowed developments embarrassing to other Powers 
by which Germany might benefit as she need be in no way 
bound. He must have been elated to hear that “after 
leaving Germany it was my (House’s) purpose to go directly 
to England, where I should take the matter up with the 
Government as I had done with him.” This, be it remem- 
bered, was in the spring of 1914, when the pro-German 
party in the Asquith Cabinet was already so preponderant 
that in the judgment of the Kaiser and his entourage His 
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Majesty’s Ministers would be “too proud to fight”? when 
Germany threw down the gauntlet. To have an unsophis- 
ticated American “barging in” with more peace propa- 
ganda among the “ peace-at-almost-any-price ” statesmen of 
Downing Street must have been viewed as a windfall by 
the War Party of Berlin, who were confident of conquering 
Europe provided Great Britain could be fooled into remain- 
ing neutral while the military issue was being decided. 
What she might do afterwards, with France smashed and 
dismembered and Belgium annexed, was immaterial. Colonel 
House offered to keep the Kaiser informed of his progress 
in London. ‘‘ He asked me to do this, and said letters 
would reach him ‘through our friend Zimmermann’ here 
in the Foreign Office.” 

Moving about in worlds unrealized, Colonel House was 
enchanted with his Imperial interview, on which he rap- 
turously reported to President Wilson : 


I am glad to tell you that I have been as successful as I anticipated. I am 
very happy over what has been accomplished, and I am eager to get to London 
and see what can be done there. JI have a feeling that the soil will be much more 
fallow. (My italics.) 


Some people are easily pleased. This makes for their 
personal happiness. Among them Colonel House, who, as 
the reader can see for himself, had achieved nothing what- 
soever in Germany, where, as he had been constrained to 
inform his President, he had found “ militarism run stark 
mad.” This condition should have warned even the most 
blatant Amateur Diplomat against playing with fire by 
weakening a none-too-robust British Government at a 
moment when the peace of the world could only be preserved 
by the resolute and determined attitude of this country 
allowing no shade of a shadow of a doubt to linger in the 
Prussian mind that any aggression upon our nearest neigh- 
bours would bring us into the field. 


President Wilson is on record as publicly blaming the 


British Government, after the war, for its irresolute, pre-war 
policy, as largely responsible for the conflict. Nevertheless, 
he allowed his Silent Partner to embark on this perilous 
mission, which could be of no possible service to mankind— 
however advantageous to the Democratic Party—and might 
do untold harm by encouraging all the worst tendencies in 
Berlin and all the weaknesses of Whiggery in London. 
Colonel House returned to London via Paris—which was 
too absorbed in Madame Caillaux’s murder of Monsieur 
Calmette, the Editor of the Figaro, to heed him—and at a 
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lunch including Sir Edward Grey on June 17th—i.e. within 
six weeks of Armageddon—how mischievous meals can be— 
narrated his experiences in Germany, his proposition to the 
Kaiser, etc. According to his Journal : 


Sir Edward was visibly impressed, and we discussed every phase of the 
European situation, particularly as it applied to Germany and England. He 
agreed with me that the French statesmen had given up all idea of revenge 
and of the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine, and that they would be content with 
the position of France as it now is... . 

We spoke of the difficulties of bringing about negotiations. I suggested 
that the Kaiser, he, and I meet at Kiel in some way; but this was not gone 
into further. 


This fatuous suggestion may have proved too much for 
Dr. Page and Sir William Tyrrell, both of whom were 
privileged to be present at this epoch-making lunch, and 
who had the reputation of possessing a sense of humour and 
a regard for the fitness of things. It is common knowledge 
that Sir Edward Grey was at the moment a good man 
struggling with adversity, and keeping his end up with the 
utmost difficulty against colleagues who were intriguing 
with Von Kuhlmann, and who had persuaded him “in the 
interests of peace”? to make disastrous surrenders to Ger- 
many in Asia and Africa which could only fan the fever in 
Berlin, where every “concession” is imputed to fear. 
Nothing could have been more unhelpful than Colonel 
House’s intervention with his threat to the British Foreign 
Minister of a Von Tirpitz Government in Germany and an 
immediate war unless the Americans were brought in as 
** pacificators.””> The Colonel should have been warned 
against his own recklessness by his own reports to the 
President, e.g. : 


I found Sir Edward a willing listener and very frank and sympathetic. .. . 
Here (in London) they have their thoughts on Ascot, Garden Parties, etc., ete. 
In Germany the one thought is to advance industrially and to glorify war. 
In France I did not find the war spirit dominant. Their statesmen dream no 
longer of revenge and the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. . . . It is this new 
spirit. in France which fills me with hope and which I used to-day (presumably 
with Sir Edward Grey) to some advantage. France, I am sure, will welcome 
our efforts for peace. 


There was another of these lamentable luncheons on 
June 26, 1914—at which more platitude was talked and 
two precious hours wasted with Armageddon at hand. 
Sir Edward was in “a most delightful mood and paid you 
(the President) a splendid tribute,” which it was his purpose 
to repeat in the House of Commons. Actually on July 4th 
—many days after the murder of the Archduke Franz 
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Ferdinand at Serajevo—and the day before the decisive 
German War Council at which the die was cast, there were 
yet further babblings in London concerning some “ tentative 
understanding ” between the chief Creditor Nations of the 
World, which House, speaking as an expert, felt sure “ the 
Kaiser will approve ’’—not a single word about the impending 
tornado which was to devastate Civilization. 

Sir Edward Grey is blamed by the joint authors of this 
book for his slowness in responding to the silly proposals 
laid before him—‘“‘ Grey was evidently not willing to go to 
Kiel as House had suggested.” Had our Foreign Minister 
walked into this booby-trap he might conceivably have 
remained there “for the duration” of the imminent war. 
On July 7th Ambassador Gerard wrote to “‘ my dear Colonel ” 
from Berlin (which he significantly described as “ quiet as 
the grave”) giving the high German view of House’s 
activities gathered by the Ambassador at a dinner with the 
Kaiser and a lunch with Von Tirpitz : 


They were both enthusiastic about you. Von Tirpitz thanked me for giving 
him the opportunity to meet you. 


As the only foreigners Germans admire are those who 
consciously or unconsciously serve the Fatherland, the 
enthusiasm of these Warmakers should have given pause 
to our Peacemaker, and have awakened doubts in his mind 
as to whether he had yet got hold of the right end of the 
stick or was effectively promoting the cause he had at 
heart, which on his own evidence was only endangered by 
the ‘‘ militarists”’ of Berlin. There are, however, none so 
blind as those who will not see, and this same day (July 7, 
1914) Colonel House penned a pompous letter to “ His 
Imperial Majesty Emperor of Germany * (sic) King of 
Prussia, Berlin,” offering his President’s services as Pacifi- 
cator. This may or may not have been the last straw. 
Nothing less calculated to achieve its object could be 
imagined than the Texan’s homily on the fervour of British 
and French devotion to peace at a moment when the one 
thing Germany wanted was war. The Editor of these 
Papers debits his hero’s failure to Fate. ‘“‘ Alas! by the 
time Colonel House’s letter reached Germany, Wilhelm IIT 
was already on his cruise in Norwegian waters, whence he 
was recalled by the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia and the 
war clouds that immediately gathered. The Great Adven- 


* As the Kaiser was German Emperor and not ‘‘ Emperor of Germany ” 
the Editor of these Papers is reduced to suggesting that this formula may have 
been “‘ unconscious or intentional flattery on the part of Colonel House.” 
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ture ended in failure.” It did as was pre-destined from the 
moment of its inception by an emissary who was so innocent 
of the psychology of those he was dealing with that he 
spoke the wrong language both in Berlin and in London. 
In the spring of 1914 the Germans were convinced by all 
the signs of the times that they stood to gain more than 
they could reasonably expect to lose by a Great War, which 
would be a picnic for them. To preach the virtues and 
blessings of peace to such people was like talking kindly to 
a crocodile. On the other hand, the British Government 
was morbidly and dangerously wedded to peace. Our 
statesmen stood in need of unlimited ginger. Had the 
Colonel injected some of that Texas pugnacity—amid which 
his early life was passed—into Downing Street, and persuaded 
Ministers that a bold and resolute attitude vis-d-vis Germany 
afforded the single hope of avoiding war, this Great Adventure 
might have been something less of a fiasco. 


L. J. MAxsE 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


[On February 22nd the Daily Telegraph, in the process of 
publishing extracts from Colonel House’s forthcoming book, 
reproduced under the heading—as it transpired of its own 
invention—“‘ Babbling Profound Secrets” the following 
paragraph : 


May 5, 1915: I lunched with Lord Northcliffe. 
The only other guest was L. J. Maxse of the National 
Review. 

Northcliffe spoke freely about the war and criticized 
the Government without stint. He thought Kitchener 
too old for the job, and that he did not understand 
the sort of warfare he was now engaged in. He did 
not think the British appreciated the magnitude of 
the task before them, or that they were meeting the 
situation with anything like the determination and 
ability the occasion required. Neither Northcliffe 
nor Maxse thought there was a big man connected 
with either the Government or Army. He told of 
the number of men they had in France at this time 
and the number in every place. It was most in- 
discreet to tell these facts, if, indeed, they are facts. 
I do not wonder the Germans get so much information, 
for I hear the most profound secrets of the Army and 
Navy repeated in a way that makes me shiver. ... 


The Editor of the National Review at once addressed 
this letter to the Daily Telegraph, where it appeared on 
the following day: 


A DISCLAIMER. 
To the Editor of the “‘ Daily Telegraph.” 


Srr,—I see an allegation made by Colonel House 
(dated May 5, 1915), reproduced in your columns 
to-day under the sub-heading “ Babbling Profound 
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Secrets,” that in the course of a private conversation 
with Colonel House at Lord Northcliffe’s at that 
date, I was supposed to have said that this country 
had ‘no big man connected with either the Govern- 
ment or the Army.” There is the further allegation 
“he told of the number of men they had in France 
at this time and the number in every place. It was 
most indiscreet to tell these facts, if, indeed, they 
are facts. I do not wonder the Germans get so much 
information, for I hear the most profound secrets of 
the Army and Navy repeated in a way that makes 
me shiver.” 

This is one of the most monstrous and mendacious 
fabrications I ever read. I never talked, nor should 
ever dream of talking, before any foreigner in such 
fashion in war-time. As I never knew what troops 
we had in France, or where they were, I could not 
have made the statements invented by Colonel House. 

I must request an instant, unqualified retractation 
of this most injurious imputation.—Yours, etc., 


L. J. MaxsE, Editor of the National Review. 


Va = PrP 


8, JoHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 2. 
February 22nd. 


To this letter the Daily Telegraph appended a note, 
somewhat lacking in lucidity, which was far from meeting 
the case. 


Mr. Maxse’s letter is evidently written under a 
misapprehension, since the context shows that it was 
not to him that Colonel House referred when he 
said, “‘he told of the number of men they had in 
France,” etc. In any case, at a time when much 
war propaganda was being carried on, it is not possible 
to say with what object statements of this kind may 
have been made to a neutral. 


Objection was instantly taken both to the form and 
substance of these observations, but the Daily Telegraph 
refused to make any further amende until after the applica- 
tion for an injunction to restrain the publication of the 
book had been heard in open Court and settled in a manner 
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satisfactory to the plaintiff. Whereupon, on February 27th, 
the Daily Telegraph published the following paragraph : 


MR. L. J. MAXSE. 


With regard to the statement which appeared in 
our issue on Monday last and the letter of Mr. Maxse 
on Tuesday, we print on Page Fourteen a full report 
of the motion in the action brought by Mr. Maxse 
against Ernest Benn Ltd., heard before Mr. Justice 
Salter yesterday. In reference thereto we wish to 
say that no reflection was made or intended on Mr. 
Maxse’s honour or patriotism by the statement which 
appeared in our columns. We associate ourselves 
with the remarks which were made by counsel for 
the defendant at the hearing of the case in Court 
yesterday. 

We may add that the same remark applies to Lord 
Northcliffe, whose patriotism and public spirit during 
the war were well known to everybody. 


There, that matter ended. Meanwhile a writ had been 
issued against the publishers of Colonel House’s book, and 
counsel applied in the King’s Bench Division for leave to 
serve short notice of motion along with the writ claiming 
damages for libel and an injunction. On learning that all 
the parties were in London, Mr. Justice Hill gave leave 
to issue a summons returnable for Friday, February 26th. 
It was a summons before a Judge in Chamber which the 
defendants applied to have in open Court. Of the sub- 
sequent proceedings we publish a full transcript of the 
shorthand report, and we need only say here that nothing 
could have been fairer than the manner in which the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Ernest Benn & Co., met the matter the 
moment their attention was called to the libel they had 
unwittingly perpetrated and for which the author was 
responsible. Nothing again was further from the plaintiff’s 
mind than any wish to embarrass any British firm about 
to produce a costly book for which all the arrangements 
were complete. But we are confident our readers will 
agree that the aspersion in Colonel House’s Diary was such 
as could not be allowed to pass, and there was no other way 
of meeting it except by application to the Court.] 
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MAXSE v. ERNEST BENN LIMITED 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 
KING’S BENCH DIVISION 


Royal Courts of Justice, 
Friday, 26th February, 1926. 


in 

se Before :— 

rt MR. JUSTICE SALTER 
3e 

, MAXSE 

r) 


v. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED* 


Counsel for the Plaintiff: Mr. T. J. O'Connor, instructed by Messrs. 
Preston & Foster. 

Counsel for the Defendants: Mr. ALEXANDER NEILSON, K.C., and Mr. D.N, 

Pritt, instructed by Messrs. Biddle, Thorne, Welsford & Gait. 


Mr. T. J. O'Connor : My Lord, by the leave of Mr. 
Justice Branson, obtained by my learned friend, Mr. 
Neilson, yesterday in Chambers, this summons is being 
heard before your lordship as in open court. 

Mr. Justice SALTER: So I understand. 

Mr. T. J. O'Connor: I am happy to be able to tell your 
lordship that my friend Mr. Neilson and I have been able 
to arrive at a settlement which will avoid your lordship 
having to consider very carefully the matter in issue. 

My lord, the matter arises out of a statement in Colonel 
House’s Diary. Extracts from this diary have been published 
in serial form in the Daily Telegraph. Last Monday there 
appeared an extract which was headed “ Babbling Profound 
Secrets,” which recorded that at a luncheon party during 
the war, in May 1915, which Colonel House, Lord Northcliffe 
and Mr. Leopold James Maxse attended, “ Northcliffe 
spoke freely about the war and criticized the Government 
without stint. He thought Kitchener too old for the job, 
and that he did not understand the sort of warfare he was 
now engaged in. He did not think the British appreciated 
the magnitude of the task before them, or that they were 
meeting the situation with anything like the determination 
and ability the occasion required.” Then follow the words 
of which my client, Mr. Maxse, more especially complains : 
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“Neither Northcliffe nor Maxse thought there was a big 
man connected with either the Government or Army. 
He told of the number of men they had in France at this 
time and the number in every place. It was most indiscreet 
to tell these facts, if, indeed, they are facts. I do not 
wonder the Germans get so much information, for I hear 
the most profound secrets of the Army and Navy repeated 
in a way that makes me shiver.” 

From the end of the articles it appears, and it also is 
the fact, that these articles are published by arrangement 
with Ernest Benn Ltd., the defendants to-day, and that the 
defendants propose to publish a collection of the articles 
in book form next week. 

Mr. JUSTICE SALTER: What is the connection of Ernest 
Benn Ltd. with the publication ? 

Mr. T. J. O'Connor: The connection of Ernest Benn 
Ltd. is that they are the publishers of the book which contains 
these articles, which book is about to be published. As is 
customary in many cases nowadays, extracts from the 
book are published in the daily Press for some time before 
the book actually appears. 

Mr. ALEXANDER NEILSON: May I say that my clients, 
Ernest Benn Ltd., have no connection whatever with the 
Daily Telegraph in any shape or form, contractually or 
otherwise, with regard to the publication of these quotations 
from the Diary. 

Mr. Justice SALTER: That leaves me rather puzzled. 
Is this being published by the Daily Telegraph because 
Messrs. Benn Ltd. have caused it to be published ? 

Mr. T. J. O'Connor: It would have been our submission 
that it was communicated to the Daily Telegraph by Ernest 
Benn Ltd., but I do not think that that matters from this 
point of view, that it is admitted that Ernest Benn Ltd. 
have actually in print and ready for issue to the public 
a book in which the whole of that paragraph, except the 
headnote ‘‘ Babbling Profound Secrets,” appears. My 
client, Mr. Maxse, indignantly repudiates that he ever at 
any time himself made any statement reflecting on the leading 
men in our Army and Navy or that he himself at any time 
expressed or disclosed profound secrets, as is suggested 
in this extract; and not only that he did not do so 
himself, but that he was never an attendant party when 
indiscreet matters of this sort were discussed in the presence 
of a foreigner. My friend Mr. Neilson has agreed that in 
the issue of the book which is to be published next week 
there shall be added, at the end of the chapter in which this 
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article occurs, suitable words making it quite clear that 
no reflection was made on the honour of Mr. Maxse by the 
paragraph. 

I think that in substance is what I have to tell your 
lordship. It really concludes the action. The action of 
course was one for damages for libel and for an injunction. 
Upon my friend undertaking that the form of words which 
we have agreed shall be inserted in the book in the form of 
a slip pasted at the end of the chapter and that subsequent 
reprints shall have it printed on them in the form of a foot- 
note, that substantially disposes of the whole matter. 

Mr. Justice SALTER: Have you and Mr. Neilson agreed 
on the further equitable matters ? This application, which 
I understand is an application for an interim injunction, 
will be dismissed by consent, I suppose. 

Mr. Nemson: May I tell your lordship exactly what 
the position is from the point of view of the defendants, 
Messrs. Ernest Benn Ltd. I am very glad to be able to 
say, first of all, that my friend and I have been able to dispose 
of the differences between Mr. Maxse and my clients. Your 
lordship has heard that the real matter here is concerned 
with the publication of a book called The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House, the name of which sufficiently describes the 
nature of the contents. My clients are the printers and 
publishers of that book. Of course, inasmuch as it is coming 
to the public in a very few days it is highly desirable that, 
unless necessary, nothing should interfere with the publica- 
tion. So far as the articles which appeared in the Daily 
Telegraph are concerned, I am instructed that they appeared 
without any connection whatever with my clients. My 
clients bought from Colonel House the rights of publication 
of his papers. Any serial rights were arranged as between 
the owners of the Daily Telegraph and Colonel House or 
his agent. My clients are not responsible for the headings 
which appeared in the articles in the Daily Telegraph. 
So far as this extract and these articles which have appeared 
in the Daily Telegraph are concerned, they are short and 
brief extracts of what will appear in the book on publication. 
So far as this extract is concerned, the view that my clients 
took about it is this, that no reference was made to Mr. 
Maxse at all. Perhaps I may just say a word about that. 
Your lordship will see that the paragraph begins ‘‘ North- 
cliffe spoke freely about the war and criticized the Govern- 
ment without stint. He thought Kitchener too old for the 
job, and that he did not understand the sort of warfare he 
was now engaged in. He did not think the British appre- 
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ciated the magnitude of the task before them.” All those 
three sentences with the word “he” in each refer obviously 
to Lord Northcliffe. Then “ Neither Northcliffe nor Maxse 
thought there was a big man connected with either the 
Government or Army.” Then it proceeds: “ He told of the 
number of men they had in France.” In the view which 
my clients hold “‘ he” certainly did not refer to Mr. Maxse. 
They certainly do not intend, and never did intend in any 
publication for which they may be responsible in the future, 
to suggest in any way that Mr. Maxse had either been 
guilty of disloyalty or want of patriotism or any of those 
attributes which Mr. Maxse possesses in such a high degree. 
I do not suppose anybody who was a student of the writings 
of Mr. Maxse or of the National Review of the last ten years 
would have failed to observe his very enthusiastic patriotism. 
Certainly there was never intended to be any reflection 
upon his honour or integrity in any shape or form. My 
clients welcome the opportunity of being able to say so 
to your lordship openly. 

My lord, a form of words has been agreed between my 
friend and myself to meet the situation. What has been 
arranged is that there shall be inserted in the form of a slip 
at the end of the chapter of the present edition, and a foot- 
note in the future, these words: No reflection of any kind 
upon the honour and patriotism of L. J. Maxse is intended 
by the words appearing on—the page which is to be numbered. 

That, if your lordship approves, will dispose of the action. 
I apprehend that technically the matter will take this 
form. This summons will be treated as the trial of the 
action and your lordship will make no order upon the 
summons, the parties having agreed on terms which are 
endorsed upon our briefs. I think that will be quite sufficient 
—if your lordship thinks right. 

There is one other term, my lord, which my friend 
did not mention, and which I think probably he meant to 
mention, and that is that this will dispose of the action 
and, as far as these words are concerned, there will be no 
action in the future against Colonel House in respect of 
them. My friend agrees with that. 

Mr. Justice SALTER: Then what is my order to be? 
The parties having agreed that this summons shall be 
treated as the trial of the action— 

Mr. ALEXANDER NEILSON: Action stayed. 

Mr. JusticE SALTER: By consent no order; action 
stayed on terms endorsed upon Counsels’ briefs. 

Mr. ALEXANDER NeErLson: If your lordship pleases. 
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Mr. JUSTICE SALTER: Very well. 

Mr. T. J. O'Connor: That entirely meets the case. 
In view of what my friend has just said and his generous 
withdrawal of any imputation against Mr. Maxse, Mr. 
Maxse desires to make it perfectly clear that as far as he is 
concerned the whole account of the conversation is a base 
fabrication, that no such conversation took place, not only 
was he not a party to it, but that it did not take place in 
his presence, and that he would not have countenanced 
anything of that character if it had. 

Mr. Justice Satter: To the terms of my proposed order 
I will add the words: No action to be brought against 
Colonel House. [I left that out. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Neitson: If your lordship pleases. 

Mr. Justice Satter: I think this matter has been 
settled in a manner creditable to both parties. 


SIR ALFRED MOND’S PROTEST 


[NoTHING more suggestive of the gulf between Parlia- 
mentary opinion and public opinion on Foreign Affairs 
could be conceived than the epithet “‘ disastrous” applied by 
the Parliamentary Correspondent of The Times to Sir Alfred 
Mond’s timely protest during the League of Nations Debate 
in the House of Commons (March 4th) against the pro- 
German propaganda to which many Parliamentarians have 
succumbed. We append the text of Sir Alfred Mond’s 
speech from the Official Report so that our readers may 
form their own opinion as to the appropriateness of the 
epithet. } 


Sir ALFRED Monp : It is perhaps advisable that someone who takesa very 
different view from the views expressed in recent speeches should represent 
another aspect of the picture. It has been amazing to me the way the pro- 
German propaganda seems to have succeeded in capturing the British public 
and a large number of Members of this House. 

Lorp Henry CAVENDISH-BENTINCK: Oh ! 

Sm A. Monn: I will repeat it. It is a remarkable thing that in this House 
and in this country it is almost looked on as lése-ma esté, or a terrible thing, 
for anyone to put forward any case which might appear at the present moment 
as not pleasing to the German Government or the German people. The 
claims of our Allies are things to be treated only with scorn. I am speaking 
of some cartoons that have appeared in the Press. Yet only a few years ago 
we were contending against Germany for our very existence. There is another 
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side to the picture which has been painted, another aspect of the whole case 
to be presented. There are some of us who have been by no means happy 
with the entanglement of this country in European intrigues and European 
complications. From the beginning we have foreseen, from the time of the 
negotiation of the Pacts, of which Locarno was the continuation, that we 
should find ourselves in the position in which we are to-day, of being dragged 
into complications, intrigues and antagonisms which are no particular concern 
to the people of this country and still less the concern of the British Empire. 

The right hon. Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) spoke 
of America joining the League. It struck me that America, looking on from 
across the Atlantic, would find in the discussions going on the very best reasons 
for not having joined the League. What is the unfortunate position that we 
are placed in now? We are placed in the position of quarrelling with our 
former allies—France and Italy—in order to support our former enemies. 
And the instruction which many members of the House wish to give to the 
Foreign Secretary is that when he gets to Geneva he is to say to those who 
fought shoulder to shoulder with us during a long war for our very lives, “I 
am instructed to tell you that, whatever your views and wishes are, the British 
House of Commons and the British people are not prepared to listen to you, 
are not prepared to pay any regard to your views, and I insist on your voting 
in a certain way.” I think the Foreign Secretary is absolutely and perfectly 
right in declining, on the broadest ground of national policy and in the interests 
of this country and of the Empire, to have his hands bound in that way. 

Public documents do not seem to express private conversations. I hold 
the Treaty of Locarno in my hand. No one is pledged in that document that 
Germany should have a seat on the Council or a permanent seat. The Noble 
Lord the Member for West Derby (Marquess of Hartington) said that every 
one of the signatories had agreed to this bargain. If that be so, how is it that 
M. Briand and Signor Mussolini and those who signed the Treaty of Locarno 
do not take the same view ? They do not take the view that they are debarred 
from considering the addition of other permanent members to the Council, if 
Germany comes in. They are signatories to the Treaty of Locarno, as was 
the Prime Minister of Poland himself, who is now making this claim. The 
Amendment which the Labour party have placed on the Paper seems to assume 
that such a condition is part of the Treaty of Locarno itself. There is not 
one phrase in one single clause of it to the effect that Germany should be a 
permanent member of the Council. That may have been part of an arrange- 
ment made behind the scenes. I know nothing of it. It may have been part 
of such an arrangement, but the point which I want to make clear is that it is 
not part of any document, nor has any signature been given to it. There is 
not in existence any legally binding document which confines the Council at 
this meeting merely to the election of one Power. Therefore, it is absurd to 
talk about breaches of pledges when pledges have never been given in any 
formal or binding manner. If such pledges were given, they must have been 
given privately. They may have been given in conversation, but we have no 
official record of them. 

In that case, do hon. Members realize how serious is the accusation against 
M. Briand and Signor Mussolini and M. Benes, if it is said that at this meeting 
the Council may consider nothing else except the admission of Germany, not 
merely to the League itself but to a permanent seat on the Council—a thing 
which was reserved from the beginning to whom? To the Allies who fought 
in the war and who signed the Treaty of Versailles. [Hon. MEMBERS: 
“Oh!”)] I hold the documents in my hand, and I challenge anyone of my 
hon. friends opposite to contradict me. I have here the first Constitution of 
the League in support of my words, and I say that it is a serious matter. Does 
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it occur to us who it was who fought side by side with us during the war, and 
who fought against us in the war? I want to point out how serious it is that 
a right hon. gentleman who has a great position should get up in this House 
and say that a particular step on the part of England in this matter would be 
a breach of a pledge. If it is a breach of a pledge on our part, it is equally a 
breach of a pledge on the part of the Prime Minister of France and the Prime 
Minister of Italy. That pledge was either given by all or by none. 

It seems to me that the view taken by some hon. Members is extraordinary. 
They talk rather lightly about the League of Nations as if we were the only 
people in it, when in fact we have only one seat out of 50 and have only one 
vote, and it is suggested that we ought to tell the League what to do and direct 
their operations and instruct our delegate to instruct them how they are to 
proceed and thus tie his hands behind his back. But we are not in that position 
at all. Great Britain is only one Power in the League and only one member 
of a Council of 11, and the result of such action might be a result which we 
would all deplore. It might lead to a refusal to allow Germany to join the 
League at all if there was a refusal of requests for admission to the Council 
from Poland or Spain or other Powers. What would happen, supposing those 
Powers succeeded in blocking Germany’s admission to the Council or even 
Germany’s admission to the League? Is that the result which we would wish 
to achieve ? Is that really the position which we wish to see created ? 

The right hon. gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd 
George) said the wine of Locarno was in bad bottles. I thought it was an 
unfortunate phrase to use. I do not think it is for us to begin to use expres- 
sions of that kind. The Treaty of Locarno has never been very popular in 
France or Italy or in various Continental countries. We, taking perhaps & 
more extra-European view, and therefore anxious for a settlement of tumults 
and rumours of war on the Continent, made enormous efforts which everybody 
recognized at the time to induce a friendly atmosphere. It is surely unwise 
for us to say that those efforts, which were largely the efforts of our Foreign 
Secretary, have already begun to fail. I know the clever lawyers who are 
awaiting the opportunity created by such statements and the clever. caustic 
Gallic writers of the French Press who would be anxious to take advantage of 
such statements. Surely there never was an occasion when in the general 
interest it was more necessary for us to walk warily and act moderately than 
in this case. Surely it never was more necessary that we ought not to put 
the Foreign Secretary in the position of a delegate, on the pretext of some 
imaginary private conversation. Surely we ought not at this stage to lay it 
down that our representative on the Council is to insist that the Council must 
not do something which it is perfectly entitled to do under its constitution, but 
must do something else. 

Many of those who write and speak on this subject seem to have given little 
attention to a detailed study of the constitution of the League, the nature and 
position of its Council or what has happened in the past. I have heard 
astonishing references made to the proposal that Spain should be a permanent 
member of the Council. Spain was one of the original non-elective members of 
theCouncil. She has been anon-permanent member of the Council ever since the 
League has been in existence. Let us put ourselves for a moment in the 
position of the leaders of a great nation on the Continent, and ask ourselves how 
we would feel if some outsider, who had never even been a member of the League, 
suddenly came in and took precedence of us and was placed in a position of 
honour and distinction above us on a body of which we had been members 
since its inception. Not merely is the outsider in this case to take precedence, 
but she is to be placed in such a position that, by her own vote, she can prevent 
others from obtaining membership. We can, therefore, understand that 
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Poland feels doubtful, if Germany is one of the permanent members of the 
Council, as to her prospects of ever becoming a permanent member of the 
Council. If we were in the position of that country, would we feel happy and 
satisfied ? If Britain were in that position, there is not a member of this 
House who would not make speeches very different from those which we have 
heard just now. 

Mr. J. Jonrs: You would not be here at all. 

Sm A. Monp: Well, I am here, and I say that this House and this people 
would never tolerate being put into the position I have described. ‘When 
you have these difficulties, these national aspirations and the national pride 
of great countries to deal with, surely the Foreign Secretary naturally and 
rightly must feel his way and see what is the best way of achieving the funda- 
mental object in view, namely, that the Treaty of Locarno should be ratified, 
that Germany should become a member of the League, and that Germany 
should have a seat on the Council. That is the fundamental policy, but to 
say to the Foreign Secretary that we shall agree to nothing else, even if it 
means that the Treaty is to become waste paper, is surely one of the most 
unreasonable propositions ever put before this House and one of the most 
impracticable and unstatesmanlike suggestions ever made. We may some day 
wonder whether we are right in continuing to give so much time, sadly wanted 
for our own affairs, in trying to reconcile the irreconcilable jealousies of the 
States of Europe. I sometimes wonder whether we would not be more use- 
fully occupied in considering the development of the great Empire to which 
we all belong. [Laughter.] Hon. Members may laugh, but it is no laughing 
matter to those who care about the future destinies of this country It is no 
laughing matter whether or not on these questions and disputes we are not 
alienating, not foreign Powers who only come to us when they want something, 
but those who came to our aid spontaneously, who stood by us and helped 
us, and who would have stood by us to the very end. This is a really difficult 
and anxious problem, and the less we interfere the less difficulties we create. 
The less responsibility we take—I say it deliberately—in European affairs, the 
better. We should free our hands and turn our way across that highway of 
the seas which is our true road and not into the turmoil of European affairs, 
fluctuating and continually changing, in which we stand to be shot at by 
everybody, blamed by everybody, and loved by no one. 


